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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: “* Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recervea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 





Vi is regularly on sale by every first- 
’ 





class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia, Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H, Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damreil & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B, Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman—Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas, Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A, Grillo. 

Newark, P, F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philade!phia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co,,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B. B Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St, 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M, Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Geo. F, Ward, 209 Columbia St, 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave, 

Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they neea 
to supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 








B ’ ¢.8 2. & i 2-2 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
M E. v. NOEL 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 4sth St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 





sé A Fi @eVtwet & Be" 


The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 

August oth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 


C Sm. © Be A: BR 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF GOWNS 


FOR DAY AND EVENING WEAR 
19 East 31st Street, New York City. 








TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





C. WEINGARTESN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 

Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 





OCK & TORPEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York. 





WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West jsth St., New York 





M. DANDY 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 

GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

20 West 34th St., New York 


A. 





HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 





A A kek. Te 82 R 
@ MISSES AND CHILDREN'S GOWNS 
Gowns for all occasions 
28 West 35th Street, New York 





O A = M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
rr West 30th Street, New York 





ISSES*’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 

competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 
Young Women’s Christian Ass’n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York. 





HEODORE. B. DALE 
IMPORTING DR# SSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 





Coes: a QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
7° West 39th Street, New York 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 


10 West 35th Street, New York 





SCHROEDER 





RAMEE, a eS 
FASHIONABLE 
_ DRESSMAKING 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York 





ISS WOTHERSPOON 


GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 





specialty. 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th and 35th Sts. 
Cc O ei 4 
ROBES 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
34 West 35th Street, near sth Avenue 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SEN THAL 


E** 
« DESIGNER 


EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUMANS—HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S T oO N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 








H. FIELDING & CO. 
° MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
14 West 22nd Street, New York. 


ee, foe, eS 

IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
FINE MILLINERY 

38 West 33d Street, New York 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 





ea... 234.6060 9 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 


Silk Petticoats a specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66, 





ERSIAN CREAM 

A Wonderful Skin Beautifier. By mail $1 50, 

postpaid. Persian Skin Food Company, 343 
Fifth Avenue, opposite Waldorf. 








SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 





HRISTMAS SHOPPING 


Holiday gifts for personal or household use 

Selected with taste and care. References 
given, Address, Mrs, Julia Hayes Percy, 18 W. 
34th Street, New York. 





S a SS oF Ue Us ee 

of all kinds promptly atiended to, No charge, 

except on special orders, Unique giftsselected. 

Will shop with out of town clients. Mrs. F. H. 
Throop, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 





EW YORK SHOPPING 
of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 

for circular. Mrs, M. W. Ketchum, 102 W. 42d St. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





MBROIDERING 

On Dresses, Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween r4th and rsth Streets, 








- TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. Ovrve RoparT & Co.,9 E. 42d St. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Lapigs’ Hair 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing anc Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone856 Madison Square. 
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DIED 


Nott.—At 69 E. 54th St., Monday 
morning, at 10 o’clock, Dorothy, only child 
of Julia Jerome Hildt and Charles Cooper 
Nott, Jr. 

Requa.—On Thu., 16 Nov., Henry 
Milton Requa, in the 69th year of his age, at 
his late residence, 15 E. 61st St. 

St. John.—On Tue., 14 Nov., aftera 
long illness, Eliza St. John, widow of New- 
ton St. John, formerly of Mobile, Ala. 


WEDDINGS 


Ransom-Gillet.— Mr. Henry Nott 
Ransom and Miss Alice Gillet, daughter of 
Mr. Elmslie Gillet, were married in Trinity 
Chapel on Tue., 21 Nov., the Rev. Dr. 
Storrs, assisted by the Rev. Dr. W. H. Vib- 
bert, officiating. Maid of honor, Miss Bertha 
Gillet. Bridesmaids, Miss Jane Gillet, Miss 
Mary Vibbert, Miss Charlotte Gillet, Miss 
Eleanor Goodrich, Miss Mary de Barry, Miss 
Anna B. Nott, Miss Lucy Carter Byrd, Miss 
Anna Lansing, Miss Amelia Tileston, Miss 
Anna Storrs. Best man, Mr. Sutherland 
Ransom. Ushers, Messrs, Frederick Kelly, 
Henry R. Storrs, Cooper Lansing, William 
Evans, Charles Pinkerton, C. H. Washing- 
ton, C, D. Simons. 


INTIMATIONS 


Adams,—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Henry 
Adams have recently returned to New York 
and opened their house at 16 E. 67th St. 

Budd.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Budd, 
who have been stopping at the Plaza Hotel 
since their return from abroad, will open 
their house at 121 W. 72nd St. early in De- 
cember. 

Draper.—Dr. and Mrs. Draper have 
opened their house for the winter at 116 E, 
38th St. 

Drexel.—Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel 
have taken the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Abercrombie Burden, Jr., 8 E. 69th 
St., for the winter. 

Jones.—Mr, and Mrs. Lewis Quentin 
Jones have opened the house at 116 W. 55th 
St., recently rented by them, for the season. 

Mason.—Dr. and Mrs. John J, Mason 
have taken the residence of Mrs. James D. 
Goin, at 582 Fifth Avenue, for the season. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Orthopedic Hospital.—There will be 
a loan exhibition of paintings this winter for 
the benefit of the Orthopedic Hospital, 
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Among the women interested in its success 
are: Mrs. William D. Sloane, Mrs. James 
A. Burden, Miss Whitney, Miss E. S. Ham- 
jlton, Mrs. R. Fulton Cutting and Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson, Jr., Mrs. Charles T. 
Barney, Mrs. John Hobart Warren, Mrs. 
Marquatd, Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, Miss 
De Forest, Miss Callender. 

Wayside Day Nursery.—A Christmas 
sale in aid of the Wayside Day Nursery, at 
Nos, 214 and 216 East 2oth Street, will be 
given in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf- 
/ storia on Tue., 24 Nov., from 11 A. M, to 

ep. M. Entrance free. Those who have 

1 charge are: President, Mrs. Charles D. 
nkey ; Vice-President, Mrs. Gordon Wen- 
dell; Treasurer, Mrs. John Greenough ; 
Secretary, Miss Damon ; Executive Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Charles W. Cooper, Mrs. Shepherd 
de Forest, Mrs. Hamilton Fish-Kean, Mrs, 
Pierrepont Edwards, Mrs. Woodbury Lang- 
don, Mrs. George Place, Mrs. M. Taylor 
Pyne and Mrs. James M. Varnum. 


MUSIC 


Butt.—Miss Clara Butt gave a recital on 
Tue. eve., 21 Nov., at the Mendelssohn 
Hall, and will give another on Saturday after- 
noon of this week at three o’clock in the 
same place. Her programme will be: 


PROGRAMME 
1 Duet—tst and 2d Movement Suite...... Goldmark 
MR. WILCZEK AND MR. LUCKSTONE 
Bb Cee Hee des cccuicdednadeeecdeces Gierdan 
5 RD Fink de ties nu cbbbweeiin cs scted Ross 
MISS BUTT 
3 Violin Solo—Romanze..........c0scsecee- Bruch 


MR. WILCZEK 


4 Arias—** Samson and Delilah ” 
a Printemps 
6 Mon coeur Souvre 


Saint-Saens 


MISS BUTT 
5s a Es Mus Ein Wunderbares Sein........... Liszt 
D Re Wee es cadae Wn o0 06 0bc0b6e0e8 Schumann 
¢ Sandmaenchen...... b 4 sada savceecees Brabms 
MISS BUTT 
6 a Light and Darkness (organ obligato)..... Cowen 
6 Repondir (organ, Violin, harp and piano 
GE v0 b0dkt cant seieed 00460 ..- Gounod 
MISS BUTT 


Dannreuther String Quartette.—The 
Dannreuther String Quartette gave the first 
of three subscription concerts at Sherry’s on 
Tue, eve,, 21 Nov., at 8.30 o'clock. The 
following programme was given. 

Quartette, op. 59; No. 2, in E minor. .... Beethoven 

a Allegro 

6 Molto Adagio 

c Allegretto 

d Finale (Presto) 

2 4 Der Wanderer.... 1. s.ceceseeeees Schubert 

(6 Frublingsnacht « sseee. Schuman 
3 Andantino op, 7, in B fiat major (on the name 

DE) ccc ccevccseccccccccvcstesees A. Kopyloco 


fa Meersfahrt | 
44% Nachtgessng f "°°" "°°" °7°°"°"°°"" Hauptmann 


5 Quartette, op, 15, in C minor, ror Pianoforte, Vio- 
lin, Viola, and Violoncello,...... Gabriel Faure 
a Allegro molto moderato 
6 Scherzo (Allegro vivo) 
¢ Adagio 
d Allegro molto 
The next concert will be given on Thurs- 
day evening, 25 January. 


GOLF 


Ardsley.—An open tournament was held 
on the links of the Ardsley Golf Club last 
week. The best score in the qualifying round 
was made by Miss Eunice Terryin 101. The 
cup was finally won by Mrs, H. B, Ashmore, 
of Baltusrol, who defeated Miss Ruth Under- 
hill, of Nassau County, and the present cham- 
pion, by 2 upin the semi-final round, and 
Mrs. Thatcher, of Englewood, also by 2 up in 
the final round. 

The cards were : 

Miss Underhill— 


Cette eeees 


OM . ikon -+»-6 5 6 § 7 9 §10 7-60 
Se 85 365 8 8 7 9—59—I119 
Mrs. H. B. Ashmore, Baltusrol — 

a oo 566597 5 & 859 

ES... caisananel 774638 77 *&—57—116 
Mrs. Ashmore. ... 4 7 5 6 7 8 4 7 7-55 
Mrs. Thatcher**** 5 5 6 5 8 8 4 7 6—54 
Mrs, Ashmore, .... § 5465 5 6 6 7-49 
Mrs, Thatcher....6 6 4 5 4 5 8 7 8—53 


The Hudson River cup was won by Miss 
Lucy Herron, who defeated Mrs. J. A. Wells 
in the finals by 6 up and 5 to play, as follows : 
Miss Herron......4 5 549647 S—49 


Mrs, Welis........ 6 6 ee 
Miss Herron, 5 . of 6a a 





Mrs, Wells,.... ee 





FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Oceanic.—Sailing Wed., 15 Nov., Mr. 
and Mrs. Julius Auerbach, Mrs. D H. Cool- 
idge, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hill, Mr. 
and Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr., Miss Therese 
Iselin, Miss Louise Iselin, Mr and Mrs. Fox- 
hall Keene, Mr. and Mrs. Edward King, Mr, 
and Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, Miss Mortimer, 





homes, including school books, magazines, 
histories, novels, etc., which will contribute 
to the knowledge and entertainment both of 
Americans and Cubans, 

Packages and boxes of books must be 
made up ready for shipment, and plainly ad- 
dressed thus: ‘* For American Section of 


Spanish Public Library, Matanzas, Cuba, 
Care, Signor Eduardo Diaz; Director.’’ 
- s ‘ 


VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN 
Pianist—Now playing in New York 


Miss Edith Mortimer, Mrs. O. S. Morgan, 
Mr. P. V. Morgan, Mr. M. T. Newhouse, 
Lady Charles Paulet, Prince Albert Radzi- 
will, Princess Radziwill, Mr. and Mrs. John 
A. Scott, Mr. James Scott, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. H. B. St. George, Mr. and Mrs, Her- 
bert Taylor and family, Sir Horace Tozer, 
Lady Tozer, Marquise Cecile de Wentworth, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wyman Worthington, Miss 
Worthington, 


MATANZAS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Rrangements have been completed for 
starting an American Section to 


‘¢The Spanish Public Library of 
Matanzas, Cuba.”” General O’Brien, Presi- 
dent of the Pan-American and Cuban Express 
Company, with extreme kindness offers to 
send his wagons to collect books donated by 
families within city limits, free of charge, on 
receipt of postal card notification sent to 62 
Broadway. 

Messrs. Munson, of the Munson Line of 
Steamships, with equal interest , engage them- 
selves to transport all books collected from 
New York to Matanzas, Cuba. 

An earnest appeal is made to the public to 
contribute largely of surplus books in their 


MISS MARY LANG BAILEY 
Announces a series of ten talks on the origin, 
spirit and form of the Lyric Opera. Special atien- 
tion will be given to the study of composers whose 
works are to be produced during the winter in grand 
opera. 
MISS LOTTA [ILLS,{(Pianist, 


and other well-k nown artists, will assist Miss Bailey. 
The first lecture will be given at her studio, 557 Fifth 
Avenue, at half-past eleven, on Thursday morning, 
December 7th. 

A second course for young ladies engaged during 
morning hours, will begin on Monday aftenoon, 
December 11th. 

Course ticket, $10.00. Single tickets, $1.50. 


There is no finer coffee than that grown in Porto 
Rico, and its richness and delicate flavor are un- 
rivalled. It is sold only by J. H. PERCY, 18 West 
34th Street, New York. 


41 West 33d Street, New York 
at once relieve and promptly cure Rheumatism, Gout, 
Neuralgia, Sciatica, Dropsy, Obesity, Dyspepsia, 
disorders and Female complaints. 





Stanhope - Wheatcroft Dramatic 


SCHOOL. Thoroughly ay for the stage 
in 6 months, beginning Oct. 16. 
inees. Highest endorsement. Prospectus. 





id 


ADELINE STANHOPE WHBATCROFT, Dir. 


Student Mat- 
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T last, after years of effort, did Mrs. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE ‘} 
A Kendall secure a play in which she 
could appear to sufficient advantage 


to make it worth her while to attempt an 
Americantour. No longer young, it is some- 
what difficult for this actress to be fitted with 
a comedy part that sufficiently dominates the 
stage, but in The Elder Miss Biossom, an 
aunt who through error receives the marriage 
proposal designed for her niece, Mrs. Ken- 
dall has found a play and%a rdle that admira- 
bly meet her requirements. The success of 
the play in London makes certain its popular- 
ity in this country, and after the close of the 





GOWNS 


28 West 30th Street 
NEW YORK 


HALEEL 


ORIENTAL PALMIST AND 
ASTROLOGER 


Wonderful Delineations 


PARLORS: 876 BROADWAY 
(Hess Building) ; 





Evenings at Residence, 747 Fifth Avenue 
Opposite Waldorf 


WEDDING 


GLASS anD CHINA 











THE WALDORF 


Bedeli & Co, 





Choice Porto Rico Coffee | 


Dr. Noel’s Electric Baths. 


Constipation, Liver and Kidney troubles, Nervous | 


are showing an unusually fine as- 
sortment of importations in 


FINE CHINA 

RICH CUT GLASS 

ROCK CRYSTAL anp 
GOLD DECORATED GLASS 


They would invite particular atten- 
tion to their exhibit of the celebra- 
ted T. B. Clarke & Company's 
Rich Cut Glass, particularly the 
‘* WaLporF’’ pattern. 


256 FIFTH AVENUE 


























Knickerbocker engagement, it is the inten- 
tion of the Kendalls to take the play on a 
tour through the principal cities, 


Miss Anna Held has made a hit in Papa’s 
Wife, a mélange of the French type that was 
concocted for her out of two Parisian farces. 
There is hilarity and coarseness, but brainless 
persons, semi-ignorant ones, and those who 
are possessed of little refinement—the major- 
ity in any community—will doubtless flock 
to see the farce and continue to applaud its 
least nice features. 


Make Way for the Ladies at the Madison 
Square Theatre has come out upon such seas 
of smiling prosperity thatthe management is 
grieved at its inevitable soon taking-off to 
make way for Wheels Within Wheels, which 
is scheduled for production at this theatre on 
11 December. Failing to secure another 
house for regular performances, it is seriously 
proposed to present Make Way for the Ladies 
at daily matinées after 11 December. 


Richard Mansfield resumed on Monday at 
the Garden Theatre what might be fitly 
styled an interrupted run of Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. This is the first of a series of revivals 
to be given by Mr. Mansfield during his stay, 
which lasts until 13 January, Mrs. Langtry 
in Degenerates is to follow at this theatre. 


More Than Queen, the run of which at 
the Broadway Theatre was last week a second 
time accented by the expulsion of a patron, 
will end its season on Saturday. It is to be 
succeeded by Ben-Hur with chariot races, and 
an historic guiding star, all very expensive 
and realistic. 


A Greek Slave follows The Children of the 
Ghetto, now on its last week at the Herald 
Square Theatre. A Rich Man’s Son is 
booked for a stay at Wallack’s until 9 De- 
cember. 


The Castle Square Opera Company is giv- 
ing Lucia di Lammermoor for the week in 
English, the rdle of Lucia being sung alter- 
nately by Grace Golden and Yvonne de Tre- 
ville.—Sporting Life, the English melo- 
drama, is at the Harlem Opera House for the 
week, 


On Monday next the reorganized Lyceum 
Stock Company will take possession of the 
stage at Daly’s Theatre and present The 
Maneuvres of Jane, by Henry Arthur Jones, 
a species of drama classified as comedy-farce. 
Mary Mannering and Bessie Tyree, John 
Mason, E. J. Morgan, Ferdinand Gottschalk, 
Olive May and other Lyceum favorites are to 
appear in this first play of the season. 


The Tyranny of Tears is to continue at 
the Empire until the new year, when John 
Drew and his capable company will make 
way for the Empire Stock Company in My 
Lord’s Lady._-Miss Hobbs, at the Lyceum, 
gives no intimation when she will leave; in 
fact, it seems more than probable that the 
play will outlast the season. 


The Singing Girl, at the Casino, continues 
its popularity ; the fact that it is the only 
musica! play in town adds, of course, very 
materially to its drawing power, besides 
which, it is a bright, tuneful operetta, capi- 
tally presented, 


Sherlock Holmes is so well acted by 
William Gillette and his company, and the 
play itself has appealed so successfully to popu- 
lar fancy, that Garrick Theatre audiences 
promise to be large if the play is kept on 
throughout the entire season. 


Barbara Frietchie at the Criterion and 
Becky Sharp at the Fifth Avenue are alike in 
one particular at least—the power to fill the 
house at every performance. Sister Mary at 
the Bijou likewise has a large popular follow- 
ing. 

Way Down East, at the Academy of 
Music, 1s drawing larger audiences during its 
second season than it did during its first one 
at the Manhattan Theatre, excellent though 
the business was even there. 


Miss Kitty Loftus continues her engage- 
ment at Proctor’s uptown and at his downtown 
places of amusement. 


AT THE THEATRES 
Academy of Music—8.15, Way Down East. 
American—8.15, Lucia. 
Bijou—8.15, Sister Mary. 
Broadway Theatre—8.15, More Than Queen. 
Casino—8.15, The Singing Girl. 
Criterion— 8.30, Barbara Frietchie, 
Daly’s—8.15, The Song of the Sword. 
Empire—8.20, The Tyranny of Tears. 
Fifth Avenue—8, Becky Sharp. 
Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Dairy Farm. 
Garden—8.20, Richard Mansfield. 
Garrick—8, Sherlock Holmes. 
Harlem Opera House—8.15, Sporting Life. 
Herald Square—8, Children of the Ghetto. 
Knickerbocker—8, Elder Miss Blossom. 
Lyceum—8,30, Miss Hobbs. 
Madison Square—8.30, Make Way for the Ladies. 
New York—8.15, In Gay Paree. 
Wallack’s—8.30, A Rich Man’s Son. 
Proctor’s— Vaudeville 12.30 to 10.45. 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 
Eden Musée— Concert, cinématograph, wax works, 
Pleasure Palace— Continuous performance. 
Victoria Theatre—Vaudeville. 
Koster & Bial's—Vaudeville. 
Weber & Fields’s—W hirl-I-Gig. 
St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


PAGE 345 
{ Err Ficure. — Afternoon bodice of 


white taffeta entirely covered with 
narrow quilled black satin ribbon. 
Vest and collar of tucked mousseline de soie. 
Uprer Lert.—Bodice of pale! gray lib- 
erty satin, yoke of white tucked silk, strapped 
with pale pink taffeta on the collar, cuffs, and 
across the opening of the front. 
Upper Ricut.—This pretty model is of 
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light green tucked taffeta, the centre of the 
sleeves being plain. The lower bodice of 
fine ecru lace over plain green silk, Back 
and front are made just alike. The bodice 
fastens across the shoulder and under the arm 
on the left side. 

§|Ricut Ficure.—Evening bodice of fine 
white net and insertion over white, deep yoke 
and collar of white chiffon. 

Lower Ficure.—Bodice of light blue 
taffeta stitched on sleeves and bodice with 
white silk. Upper revers of silk and bands 
of panne velvet catstitched with white. Bows 
of panne fastened with gold buckles. Lower 
revers of the blue silk embroidered with very 


iv 


fine gold thread. 
on collar and cuffs. 


Belt of panne, also straps 


PAGE 349 


Lert Ficure.—Long coat of automobile 
red braided with black. Collar and muff of 
black fox. 

Centre Ficure.— Princesse gown of helio- 
trope cloth braided with black, underdress of 
cloth with scalloped band of satin antique, 
scallops outlined with sable. Muff of sable. 

Ricut Ficure.—Afternoon gown of tan 
cloth, panel on skirt of taffeta braided. Bod- 
ice of cloth strapped with cloth, fancy front 
of taffeta and satin antique. Boa and muff 
of silver fox. 


PAGE 351 


Urrer Lerr,—Patent leather slipper with 
Louis xv heel and steel buckle. 

Urrer Ricut.—Patent leather walking 
boot with low heel and round toe. 

Centre Ficure.—Black satin boot with 
the lower part having a slipper effect, also of 
black satin, embroidered with jet beads, and 
small buckle. This boot 1s very nice for el 
derly and delicate women who cannot wear 
slippers without taking cold. 


oA 
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Lower Lert.—Heavy soled laced calfskin 
boot, for skating, walking in wet weather, 
etc, 

Lower Ricut.—Patent leather walking 
shoe. 


PAGE 355 


BEGINNING AT THE Upper Lert Corner. 
Fig. 1.—Pretty night dress of pale blue ba- 
tiste with pointed yoke of batiste and inser- 
tion. Collar with deep flounce of Valen- 
ciennes continuing down the front in a jabot. 
A little frill finishes the throat, which is cut 
ina shallow V. Leg-o’-mutton sleeves inlet 
with insertion at the top, and finished with a 
frill at the wrist. An entire set of lingerie 
made to correspond with this night dress would 
be extremely dainty and becoming. 

Fig. 2.—Pale pink rough woven India 
silk peignoir, gathered full in back and front 
under the collar. Broad sailor collar of silk. 
Guimpe of écru' lace and a deep flounce of 
lace used as finish. Two dainty frills of lace 
partially fill in {the square, and the sleeves are 
made of many flounces of lace reaching to 
the elbow. 

Fig. 3.—Bed jacket of mauve China silk, 
trimmed with filmy white lace run through 


with black thread. A double ruffle extends 
around the jacket, which has long ends that 
knot fichu fashion in front. The collar has 
only a full single row of lace, In the back 
the silk is cut only to the waist line. 

Fig. 4.—Dressing sacque of dainty blue 
flannel. First it is side-plaired before it is 
cut out, and then stretched almost plain, so 
that just the wave of the plait shows. Two 
points finish the back. The sacque 1s left 
fairly long in front. Ecru lace, one ruffle 
over the other, finishes the bottom. Collar 
carries out the pointed motif of the back of 
jacket, and is smartened with lace and a band 
of insertion ; the lace continues down the 
fronts. Sleeves fit the arms, and are inlet 
with {band of insertion. Deep frill of lace 
caught upon the inside of thearm. Petticoat 
of blue taffeta, trimmed with the same lace 
as on the sacque, 
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Fig. 5.—Loose breakfast sacque of flowered 
taffeta, with deep frills of satin ribbon and 
Valenciennes insertion. A high miroir vel- 
vet collar is wired in dog-ears and fastened 
together with a ribbon velvet bow, which is 
the termination of a twist wound about the 
throat. The back is loose, and the lace hangs 
from the silk as it does in front. Petticoat 
of silk the same shade, with embroidered 
flowers and lace put on in Vandyke points, 
headed with a satin ruche. 

Fig. 6 —Kimona dressing sacque, made of 
figured flannel in pink and blue coloring, 
lined with pale pink India silk, with a border 
of the same folded on the right side and 
stitched. 

Fig. 7.—Pale yellow peau de soie tea | 
jacket, cut Empire, the silk ends in bands of | 
insertions that come from the throat and | 
reach around the bust, finishing in a point in | 
the back. A very deep fall of Renaissance 
lace is allowed to hang loose in front, but is | 
shirred and held close to the figure by a rib- 
bon band fastened on the inside and tied in 
front. A little wired collar of lace has 4 
generous frill of lace beneath, and a jabot 
reaches down the front. Sleeves come to just 
below the elbow, and are slightly gathered 
into a band of insertion, caught on top with 
a large ribbon rosette. Skirt to match. 

Fig. 8.—Dainty white cotton crépon wrap- 
per, covered with embroidered white silk dots 
and trimmed with deep écru lace, Heavy 
all-over lace zouave effect is corded with white 
silk. Neck cut square; loose front and 
back, and elaborate jabots of lace. Lining 
of thin white fiannel. 

Fig. 5893.—Black satin finish cloth 
Skirt fastens to one side with apron effect, 
which is well stitched ; round the bottom, 
about a quarter of a yard from the ground, |s 
more stitching. Bodice cut a little below | 


Continued on page x. 
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ch white VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 
_ Mev Vogue does not publish patterns as a rule. The exception is one pattern a week. The coupon printed in Vogue must be sent with the remittance for pattern. One 

coupon for each pattern ordered. The above are sketches of a number of the patterns published to date. _ Each one is sent by mail on receipt of fifty cents and the pattern 
cloth coupon. It will be noted that all these are smart patterns and taken together make a most serviceable outfit. Twenty are shown above, A more complete list is : 
ect No, 1 Louis xv. Jacket. No. Breaktast Jacket No. 14 Three Stock Collars. No. 19 Tight Fittin ti . ow i i j 
Acne aes ances, No. & Shirt Waist. Sle. 86 Little Boy's Frock. No. 29 Ladies tense Wale mabe Bem. oe Ne. . Bese Cost. = 
. . qué gn. No. 9 Cloth Jacket. No. 13 Bathing Suit No, 21 Three Corset Covers, No. 27 Chemise and Drawers No. 33. Child's Coat. 
‘ound, s No.4 Drop Skirt. éf No, 10 Golf Skirt. - No. 16 Little Girl's Dress. No, 22 Three-piece Skirt. No. 28 Night Gown. No. 34. Shirt Waist. 
e below ~ § Blouse Silk Waist. No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. No. 17 Eton Jacket. ; No, 23 Dust Coat. No, 29 Dressing Gown. No. 35. Opera Coat, 
o. 6 Lace Guimpe. No, 12 one Bodice No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. No. 24 Tunic. No. 30 Chemise. No, 36. Silk Waist. 
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FOR JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 


VOGUE AUXILIARY, OUR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 


Notre. Our Animal Protective League, Mrs. 
Myles Standish, President, has as its object practi- 
cal education in the care, protection and kindly treat- 
ment of animals. 

The sole function ot Vogue in.behalf of the O. A. 
P. L. is to enable those interested in animal welfare 
to express views and relate experiences to an ex- 
tended audience, thus assisting the League in its 
educational work. Statements made in signed com- 
munications should be regarded as those of the 
writer,and not necessarily those of Vogue. Corre- 
spondence invited, Membership dues Vogue Auxil- 
iary, $1 a year. 


Address Vogue Auxiliary, O. A. P. L., Mrs. 


Josephine Redding, Director, 3 West Twenty- 


ninth Street, New York. 


LEAGUE WORK PRESENTED TO A LARGE BODY 
OF TEACHERS 


Most interesting event for Our Animal 
Protective League was the oppor- 
tunity given at Bayonne, N. J., on 

31 October, to have its work presented to an 
assemblage of public school teachers who 
have in charge a total of over six thousand 
children. It is not often that an educational 
movement not recognized by school boards 
can so directly present to the very class it is 
imperative to reach—those who come into 
personal relations with children—an account 
of its work and its aim. To the courtesy of 
Mr. Charles M. Davis, superintendent of the 
public schools in Bayonne, the League is 
indebted for this exceptional chance to reach 
a large number of teachers at one time, and 
in a more authoritative way than could have 
been compassed by any other method. The 
work of the League was brought to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Davis by Miss Ida Kerneghan, a 
young girl who has always done valiant service 
in behalf of animals on her own account, but 
who never did as much in their behalf as she 
accomplished in interesting Mr, Davis in this 
work for children as well as animals. The 
League organizer, Miss M. Stabler, explained 
the purposes of the association, and she was 
able, out of her own experience in forming 
and administering chapters for boys, and also 
for girls, to show what surprisingly good 
results had been attained in a few months— 
numbers of animals saved from misery and 
helped in various ways, and rough boys trans- 
formed into civil-mannered considerate ones, 
ready to take their last penny of spending- 
money to feed a forlorn cat, or to buy milk 
for it. 


PROTECTION TO THE HELPLESS, CIVILITY TO 
ALL 


If you want to humanize nine children out 
of ten, give them something to protect, sug- 
gest to them how properly to care for the little 
creature, and show interest at least occasion- 
ally in how the protegé is getting along. A 
point the League makes is to encourage gen- 
tleness of address to drivers or others when 
they are abusing animals. The child is ad- 
vised to be mannerly even when brutally an- 
swered, or if attempts at personal assaults are 
made upon it. Be especially kind to defense- 
less creatures and strive to be civil to all per- 
sons under all circumstances, epitomizes the 
League’s teachings to girls and boys—doc- 
trines certainly to which no exception can be 
taken. 


NEW YORK LIVERY MEN AND CONTRACTORS 
APPRECIATE THE LEAGUE'S WORK 


A League picture talk is the most effectual 
way to arouse the interest of a community 
(including the children) in the proper care of 
animals, for the lectures are deliberately ar- 
ranged so as to intelligently present the need 
there is for organized educational effort in be- 
half of our dumb fellow creatures. The horse 
is usually given prominence in the lecture if 
the choice of subject is left to the League, 
because that as a beast of burden is more often 
and more mercilessly the victim of human ig- 
norance and human imposition. That the 
men who own horses are beginning to place a 
high vaiue on the League’s work is evidenced 
by the trouble some New York stablemen and 
contractors have put themselves to in order to 
have League picture talks given on their 
premises. The boys of Riverside Chapter de- 
cided to have a picture talk on the horse in 
late October and it was held in an uptown 
livery stable. The proprietor of his own voli- 
tion had the floor sawdusted, and moreover 





he supplied campstools for the large audience 
that assembled. It is understood that at 
League picture talks held in stables there is no 
provision for seating guests, so that the livery 
stable proprietor going to the trouble and ex- 
pense of providing seats which were not even 
expected may be taken as proof that the 
League’s work is highly honored by practical 
business men (not sentimental theorists) 
where it is best known. 


LEAGUE TEACHINGS IMPROVE THE EYESIGHT 


I have undertaken to administer a boys’ 
Chapter, and I find that boys who joined the 
club primarily, apparently, because it is a 
club, will, with very little effort, be stimu- 
lated to take a protecting interest in animals. 
A boy who joined because some of his friends 
did, told me that he never saw any cases of 
unkindness to animals. About a fortnight 
later, when the boys were giving in their re- 
ports about the drivers and others they had 
rebuked and the animals they had helped, 
one of the most eager of the spokesmen was 
the boy who had never seen. The League 
had given him eyes to realize another’s woe. 

The League needs workers ; it needs funds, 
funds, funds. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


J.—The president of Our Animal Pro- 
tective League receives no salary, On the 
contrary, Mrs. Myles Standish has practically 
supported the League out of her private purse 
until now, when such heavy demands are 
made upon the League for work and 
workers. 

T.—New York women and men are work. 
ing hard for the League, their activities taking 
various forms, Sometimes they talk of the 
League work to their friends, get up auxil- 
iaries, give funds for one or more lectures, 
take charge of chapters and meet clubs of 
boys or girls once a week and develop their 
interest after League methods. ‘Those who 
can, write to periodicals about the work ; 
others go or write to acquaintances in differ- 
ent cities or towns, and endeavor to interest 
them in the work. None of these volunteeis 
receive any money for their work in behalf 
of the League. Josephine Redding. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’stull name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
aide of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by 
mail before publication when $1.00 is sent 
with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by 
mail are not published when $2.00 are sent 
with the question. All questions not com- 
plying with this rule are subject to publi- 
cation. 

1368. Models for Making Over 
Moiré Velour and Brocaded Satin 
Skirts. To E S.—Will you kindly give 
idea and advice how. one can make over a 
moiré velour skirt to be in style present sea- 
son? Also how brocade satin in black can 
be remodeled ? I have three such skirts, and 
would like to utilize them, if possible, to be 
up to date, and have your ideas instead of my 
own, All are black. 

If your moiré velour is in good condition, 
we do not see why it needs altering except in 
the back, where it should be either tight-fit- 
ting or finished with a box-plait, but not 
gathered as formerly, Seven-gored skirts are 
still worn. The new skirts all trail more or 
less ; 80, if your skirt is short, it would have 
to be lengthened. The model on second left 
figure, middle page, Vogue, 9 November, 
gives a good idea for lengthening a skirt. 
The upper part could be of your velour, each 
gore finished in a point ; the flounce of plain 
velour or velvet, stitched. Stitched velvet is 
very much worn now. Three-piece skirts 
are also worn this season ; but to give your 
brocaded satin a new look, should alter the 
back and combine the skirt with black net 
or chiffon, plaited. The model on right fig- 
ure, page 308, is graceful. The skirt should 
fasten on the left side in front, the seam 
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being outlined with jet or silk passementerie ; 
also the heading of the ruffles. This skirt 
should only be worn in the late afternoon or 
evening, and not for walking. 


1369. Opera Hat with Dinner Coat. 
To Subscriber.—Will you kindly advise, 
through your next issue, whether a silk or 
opera hat is correct style of head-dress with 
Tuxedo coat for theatre? 

In winter, when an overcoat is worn over 
a dinner jacket, either a silk hat or an opera 
hat may be worn. The opera hat is, how- 
ever, intended solely for evening wear, and is 
perhaps the more correct. When a dinner 
jacket is worn without an overcuat, as is fre- 
quently the case in summer, or when a short 
covert coat is worn, neither a silk nor opera 
hat is proper. The hat then should be either 
a derby or straw. 


1370. Tuxedo or Dinner Coat— 
Correct Waistcoat with Dinner Coat 
—Time When Dinner Coat May Be 
Worn To F. T. W.—Will you kindly 
answer in your next issue the following ques- 
tions : 

(1) Which is the proper name, Tuxedo 
or dinner coat? 

(2) Should a white or black vest be worn 
with a Tuxedo or dinner coat? 

(3) The proper place and time for a Tux- 
edo or dinner coat to be worn? 

(1) Dinner coat is perhaps the more proper 
name of the two. This coat has been called 
the Cowes coat, the Tuxedo and the New- 
port, but these are all local names, and 
therefore not universally as well known as 
the dinner coat. 

(2) A black waistcoat should always be 
worn with a dinner coat. Some men have 
contended that a white waistcoat might be 
worn in summer, but the low-cut white 
waistcoat, like the white tie, is the badge of 
formality and full dress, and is, therefore, 
unsuited to the dinner coat, which is an in- 
formal garment. 

(3) A dinner coat should only be worn 
upon occasions when women are not present. 
At a stag dinner, at the club, or, in general, 
at all entertainments where there are only 
men, it is correct ; but not at the opera, the 
play, at a dance or at dinner, when there are 
women in the party. 


1371. Flannel Shirt. To M. E. B.— 
I have a French flannel, red, with white 
polka dots, which I wish to make up into a 
shirt of as full and fancy a pattern as possible 
and still have it correct. Perhaps you will 
kindly state through your paper, addressing 
‘¢ B,” what trimming, if any, could be used ? 

A red flannel shirt should be made very 
simply, but as you say you wish it as elaborate 
as possible, and also have it good style, we 
have sent you the pattern of the shirt pub- 
lished in Vogue of 19 October. The vest 
may be of white flannel, or of plain red. Very 
narrow black braid may be used to outline the 
scallops, but stitching in red or white would 
look equally as well. 


1372. Models for Cloth Gown, Silk 
Shirt and Silk Gown. To Eastern States. 
—(1) How would you advise me to have the 
enclosed sample made up and what kind of 
silk shall I have for silk waist? I admire the 
models on page 279, Vogue, 2 November. 
Would you advise me to, have any cloth 
stitched on it, and if made like the centre 
figure what would make a pretty front? I 
will leave it with you and, perhaps, you caa 
suggest something else. 

(2) Will you please tell me how to have a 
black satin skirt made; it is a very heavy 
piece and I think will make a handsome 
skirt with little trimming, but I thought of 
fringe ; do you care for it? I fear it is going 
to be cheap and common. 

(3) How would you have the white corded 
silk made up? It is for a young lady twenty 
years of age. 

(4) Later on could you give in Vogue some 
help to a hostess in the way of favors for 
ladies’ afternoon, and evening whist clubs in 
which are both men and women; by this I 
mean prizes. I think your department, 
Seen in the Shops, is very helpfnl. What is 
the correct shirt and tie for evening wear? 





(1) Should advise having your cloth made 
like left lower figure on page 308 Vogue," 
November. Your material is not suited for the 
model . You selected in Vogue 2 November, or 
for an elaborate tailor gown which should be of 
fine broadcloth or satin-faced cloth. Make 
the collar and revers of white cloth stitched, 
and trim theskirt and coat with shaped bands 
of cloth stitched. Fasten with steel, or stee} 
and jet buttons. For a silk waist would sug. 
gest the lower left figure on page 343 Vogue, 
16 November, making it of white or some 
becoming light shade in silk poplin, either 
using applications of passementerie, lace or em- 
broidery, a design on thesilk. The small yoke 
und vest should be of shirred white chiffon. 

(z) Your black satin skirt would look well 
made like left model on page 331 Vogue, 9 
November, if you are slight, if not make a 
perfectly plain three-piece skirt with front 
breadth and circular sides finished at the back 
with one box plait, and with a slight traine. 
Fringe is being worn, but is not very practical, 
as it is very expensive to buy in a good quality 
and soon becomes shabby. However, two 
narrow ruffles edged with narrow fringe might 
be a pretty finish or narrow ribbon like the 
model suggesed. 

(3) A pretty model for the corded silk is 
illustrated on page 303 Vogue, 9 November. 
You do not state in your query if you wish it 
décolleté or not. If you do, it is a simple 
matter to cut the neck lower, and omit the 
dickey, using the lace bertha in the same way 
as in the illustration. The sleeves can be en- 
tirely of lace without a lining. 

(4) The number of Vogue to be published 
7 December will contain descriptions and il- 
lustrations of many pretty articles which are 
procurable in the shops, and are suitable for 
Christmas presents, card party prizes, etc. 

(5) Plain white shirts with broad bosom 
of fine linen with two buttonholes. Tie, 
butterfly or bat- wing of fine white lawn, 





Dr. Dys’s Bandlets may be relied upon by 
all women who wish to avoid wrinkles. A 
few short applications will suffice to erase any 
incipient wrinkles and continued use will re- 
move those of long standing. The exclu- 
sively botanical composition of these Bandlets 
renders their use absolutely safe. Send for 
advice and pamphlet to V. Darsy, 129 East 
26th Street, New York. 
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No, 4. A Conquered King. Paper 18xizins. Print 16x104% ins. Red Brown. $1.00. 
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No.1. A Good Runafterthe Hounds. Paper 
A sag YY 12x9 ins. Printgx6Y ins. Green. socents. 
Kies. 
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Send for 
129 East 


No.8. My Skipper. With Verses Paper 12x9 
ins, Prin’ 7x7 ins, Light Brown, §socepts, ., 








Light Red. 50 cents. 


C Re: 
No.7. The Premiére’s - : 
Benefit. Paper 12x9 “g A aes 
ins. Print 9x3% ins. rb ats he F ques Me Py 


srr Scalp as 
- . No. 10. The Little Stars. Paper i8xtzins. Print 
1sxgins. Dark Grey, $1.00. 


No. 3. The Japanese Mask Paper 12x7 ins, 
Print 9{%x6% ins, Red, 50cents, 














No.9. A Frolic. Paper 12zxg ins. Print 10x84 
ins. Black. socents, 
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No.6. The Milliner’s Bill, Paper 18x12 ins, Print 14x9 ins, Dark Green, $1.00. 


iS f No.2. The Desert Thief, Paper 18x12 ins, Print14x9% ins. Brown, $1.00, 
— 


Any of the above sent flat, either by mail or express, carefully packed, carriage charges free, to erent in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico on receipt of price. Address: VOGUE, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 
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Corset, 


New models,—finished with original fancy trimmings. 


Straight t(ronts,—long hips. 






Materials:—silk lined batiste,—brocade, coutil and Italian cloth. 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND GIN, TOM GIN, 
VeERMOUTH, AND YORK. 
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ACocxrait Must Be 


Corp To Be Goon; To 
Serve In Perrect 
ConpiTion, Pour 
Over Cracken Ice, 
(Not Sxaven) Stir | 
Ano Strain OFF. 





Registered Trade Mark 


For Gift 
Handkerchiefs. 


“ The Linen Store ” now offers 
some especially choice and attrac- | 
tive real lace and hand-embroid- | 
ered Handkerchiefs at prices | 
ranging from 


$25.00 to $75.00 each. 


The elegance and artistic worth 
of these Handkerchiefs will call 
forth admiration from every lover 
of the beautiful. Some are richly 
hand-embroidered; others are 
made of exquisitely dainty Brus- 
sels, _Duchesse and Point de 
Venice lace; each faultlessly | 
beautiful in its way, and perfect | 
examples of a gentle art. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


“THE LINEN STORE” 
14 West 23d St., New York. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Twenty-third Street. 
New York. 








STADLER AND FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS 
for 
MEN AND WOMEN 


535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


(Near 44th Street and adjoining; Delmonico’s.) 


CORRECT GARMENTS FOR ALL FUNCTIONS 
SPORTING SPECIALTIES 


FOR LADIES FOR GENTLEMEN 


Riding Habits 
Golf Costumes 
Automobile Costumes - 
Driving Coats 


Riding Breeches 
Pigskin Leggings 
** Knickers”’ 


Coaching Coats 


OUR NEW “ PONCHO”’ COAT, adapted for automo- 
biling and driving for both ladies and gentlemen, is a 
most practical and correct garment for many occasions 


Patterns and forms for Self Measurement sent on application 
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° Ladies’ Furnishings. 


Tea Gowns, Negligees, Eiderdown Bath Wrappers, 


Japanese Quilted Silk Peignoirs, 
Paris Made Tea Gowns, 
Crepe and Flannel Dressing Sacques, 


Silk Matinées, Corsets. 


K 19th Street. 


NEW YORK. 
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440 MILES_ 
IN 495 MINUTES 








every business day in the year between 
New York and Buffalo, on the New 
York Central’s 


“EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS,” 
FasTEST TRAIN IN THE WORLD. 


It has imitators on both sides of the 
Atlantic, but no equal anywhere. 


For a copy of the *“* Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel’’ send one 2-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 




















This waist is made in black, white and col- 

ored taffeta silk, striped with black or white 

velvet. 

ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN NEGLIGEES, 
LINGERIE AND SHIRT WAISTS. 
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Xactitude of speech is more than a process which concerns the purity of the language ; it is an 
K agency that makes for morality as well, since it discourages a shirking of facts by wrapping 
them round about with euphemy. The conventional courtesy of the day requires a certain 
toning down in the defining of transgression, which while it may contribute to grace of intercourse, 
has the unfortunate effect also of lessening the enormity of the sin in the estimation of those who 
hear it referred to with an amiability that it does not merit. A notoriously untruthful woman, for 
example—one whose penchant for falsehood involves the peace of households—is characterized as 
unreliable instead of being branded as a malicious liar. Various other euphemisms are used to de- 
fine traits such as a tendency to dodge responsibilities, or misty ideas as to what are known as the 
minor moralities involved in every day intercourse; the practical effect in every instance of such soft- 
ening being to weaken the reprobation in which infractions of the moral law should be held. 


If the foregoing remarks are not precisely intelligible, it is suggested that readers experiment 
for themselves with the difference between the conventional and the actual defining of a word that 
has, most unfortunately, been tragically prominent in this country in spoken and written thought for 
more than two years. The word is war. Nations in this nineteenth century of the Christian era 
declare war and engage in war with enthusiasm unmixed with regret, flying banners, gay music, 
hurrahing mobs, are everywhere the stage setting of Christian men who are setting forth to do whole- 
sale murder, and calling to their aid in their very terrible crusade every death and agony-dealing 
agency that the ingenuity of man has been able to invent. It may be necessary murder, or, justi- 
fiable murder, or murder in defense of national life, but it is murder and no other act. War, thus 
defined, would, in any assemblage of Christian people, provoke instant dissent ; not because the 
statement is untrue, but the world has always veiled the word with so much ‘¢ hurrah *’ tinsel that 
it has never considered the true significance of what it stands for. An American sage has charac- 
terized war as fratricide ; but he was so far in advance ethically of his day and generation, that his 
countrymen who pride themselves upon being ultra civilized, even a half century later still so utterly 
fail to grasp the fundamental accuracy of his characterization, that a call to arms is regarded, not as 
a tragic necessity, but as a spectacular opportunity for working the nation’s will, and as a glory- 
winning outlet for the desire to fight, which is still latent in civilized man. 














The world has advanced ethically far enough to regard with horror the murder of even an out- 
cast man or woman, and laws have been devised to bring the murderer to judgment and punishment. 
Also has the world come to realize the enormity of murder where two individuals voluntarily 
take the chances of it, as in dueling, and it has put an embargo on this form of murder. Public 
opinion has gone still farther in its effort to conserve human life and attempts at suicide have been 
made illegal with penalty attachments. Only wholesale murder is not yet under the ban. If the 
fighting ideal, which has dominated man since Cain slew Abel and ages before that historic and 
symbolic event had been really displaced by the ideal set up by Christ, love your enemies, this gen- 
eration would have been spared a spectacle every whit as devilish in sentiment as the savage impulse 
which actuates the tribal creature when he scalps his captured enemy. The scene of this newer 
happening was South Africa, and the actors in it were the Christian soldiers of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria of Engiand. In one of the early engagements with the Boers a Scottish lad of fourteen, a 
bugler, proved himself so good a marksman that three or four Boers paid the penalty of getting 
within range of his aim. So far no discredit attaches to any one concerned, since murder is the 
object of war. But at night when the English soldiers were lounging about their camps the lad was 
carried on the shoulders of big fellow-fighters from one camp to another and greeted as the hero of 
the fight, cheered and toasted. What a sight! Christian men setting in their midst a boy murderer 
and teaching him by their adulation that to kill is a glorious destiny, the more murdered the greater 
the glory. No one was there to say to the youth, impressionable as all children are, you have done 
your duty, a sad one, and unfit work for a Christion nation, but a primal curse is still on man, he 
must still shed blood to gain national ends. 





It was no boy murderer that Christ set in the midst of a throng and of whom He said, Of such 
is the kingdom of heaven. Slowly, slowly dies out in the heart of the race a love for fighting for 
fighting’s sake, and a desire to murder foreign nations which tend to aggressive behavior, or which 
own covetable possessions. But the glad day when the Christ ideal—and one need not be a be- 
liever in Christian theology to approve of the Christian ideal—the veriest agnostic must admit its 
ethical beauty and truth—shall have overcome the savage fighting one, can be hastened by stripping 
war in speech of ail its pomp and circumstance. _ Brand it, for whatever cause undertaken, with its 
rightful name, fratricide, and such honesty of characterization will eventually make men deplore what 
they now mistakenly regard as glorious. 














HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


DEBATING EXCELLENT PRACTICE FOR GIRL 
STUDENTS—-WHAT THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY HAS REALLY BEEN 
ASKED TO DECIDE—A MIN- 

ISTERIAL POTENTATE 


Here is a form of mental exercise in re- 
I gard to which the outside world hears 
nothing whatever as to whether or not 
it is practiced among girl students in schools 
or colleges, and that is debating. At any 
time an excellent educational force, it is of 
special moment to the woman sex, now that 
girls and women are addressing audiences all 
over the world on subjects that take in the 
wide range of every human interest. Debat- 
ing, properly carried on, has the unqualified 
endorsement of so distinguished an educational 
leader as President Hadley of Yale, who urged 
a body of two hundred Yale students, that 
had assembled in answer to a call to consider 
this college subject, to give heed not alone 
to the substance of debate but to the manner 
of it as well, the students being advised to de- 
liberately cultivate rhetorical style. 


Piel 

On this point Professor G. W. Sumner was 
even more emplatic, he contending that hard 
training and drill in oratory and rhetoric would 
be of incalculable value to the Yale student in 
civic and professional associations as well as in 
all classes of affairs in which he might become 
interested. Yale records show that every 
graduate from 1840 to 1860 was a good 
speaker, after which time debating fell into 
disuse. Within very recent years there has 
been a revival of interest in it, and, latterly, in 
intercollegiate contests, Yale has been the vic- 
tor in a number of instances. The advice 
given to these young men is equally applicable 
to girls. To the latter also would it be an ad- 
vantage to cultivate conciseness and clearness 
of speaking; the development of chest tones 
instead of head tones, of purity of voice and 
enunciation and the arts and graces of oratory. 
Women’s clubs could profit their members and 
please their audiences by engaging a professor 
of platform deportment whose instruction 
should include voice-placing, gesture, facial ex- 
pression, the grace of posture and that of en- 
trance and exit. The services of a professor 
of rhetoric would also represent a useful in- 
vestment of club funds, and if no other tutors 
were engaged the improvement in club formal 
talk, as to form at least, would be marked. 


Par 

The noise of an ecclesiastical quarrel in 
England reached this country some time ago 
and probably ninety per cent. of those who 
took an interest in the matter supposed that the 
disagreement between some of the clergy and 
their ecclesiastic superiors centred about ques- 
tions of using incense and carrying candles in 
processionals. A lately arrived Dean of the 
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Established Church in reply to American ques- 
tioning has stated that the real question at issue 
is the reservation of the sacrament for purposes 
of adoration, and it is this momentous point 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury is ex- 
pected to pass upon. The Dean averred that 
as less than two per cent. of the clergymen of 
the Established Church used incense, the ques- 
tion was of small importance. There are, on 
the contrary, very many who wish to follow 
the Roman Catholic practice of reserving the 
sacrament. It is not expected that the Arch- 
bishop will decide in favor of the adoration, as 
that is not a doctrine of the English Church, 


but he may decide in favor of the reservation 
on the ground that more of the bread than is 
actually needed may be consecrated for use in 
cases of sick calls and other emergencies. 


a 

Che curious anomaly of an intelligent, pro- 
gressive, high-spirited people, permitting itself 
to be browbeaten, fined, and imprisoned by a 
pompous example of race atavism continues to 
amaze two continents. The prospect of the 
German nation within the next ten years taking 
effective measures to teach Emperor William 
his place as the ruler of an enlightened nation 
in an enlightened age does not seem bright, 
since the lése-majesté prosecutions are even 
more numerous than in previous years. Some 
editors have recently been fined and im- 


VOGUE 


prisoned for stating political and incontro- 
vertible facts in regard to the Emperor. 
Another particularly flagrant case was that 
of an editor who was punished for articles 
copied from foreign papers, and inserted with- 
out his knowledge during his absence. His 
condemnation to four years’ imprisonment was 
the more censurable, as the man responsible for 
the article—a member of the Reichstag— 
avowed his responsibility, and offered to forego 
his immunity as a member of the Reichstag, so 
that proceedings could be taken against him. 
The result of his sacrifice of himself in order 
to save an innocent man—the editor—from 
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punishment, was that he was sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment ; but that penalty has not 
in any way bettered the condition of the editor, 
who is still in prison. Thus two men, one of 
them entirely guiltless of any action in the prem- 
ises, are deprived of their liberty, because what 
was printed was not to the liking of a bully 
who is about three centuries behind the times. 


THE— 

” Cry is: ‘*Trim it with fur!*’ no matter 
what you order—especially opera cloaks. What 
a craze! What prices! What a bonanza for 
furriers ! Every noted tailor or gown maker 
is keeping a natural history museum of skins 
belonging to furred beasts. The whole skin is 
the craze. 
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THE GOLD AND SILVER 
SHIELD 


BY ELLA BUTLER EVANS 


Hey had been silent for some time, she 
leaning cozily back in her nest of furs 
and rugs in the steamer chair, he 

standing erect by the rail, a stalwart figure in 
moonlight. 

The great steamer plowing rapidly through 
the water seemed to climb the bridge of molten 
jewels stretched from the moon across the 
waves, and it was this she was dreamily watch- 


ing. Presently she attracted her companion’s 
attention to the beautiful picture. 

‘<I have never before seen such a wonderful 
reflection of moonlight except on Lake Olm- 
stead.”” 

The man started. ‘Strange, I was just 
thinking of that very place. Do you know 
the lake well ?”” 

‘‘ Every square inch—if one may speak so 
of water. I was born in the town, and lived 
there until my - 

‘« Yes, I understand,’’ he interrupted hastily. 
‘*It is quite a coincidence that we meet on 
common ground besides that over which we 
traveled in Europe. I have seen the lake only 
once. I had a day’s canoeing and duck shoot- 
ing there the year I was in Aiken. I imagine, 


(Centinued on page 350) 
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(Continued trom page 348) 
however, I know just how it looks in its every 
phase of moonlight and starlight, at sunset, in 
early spring and Indian summer.”’ 

‘¢ You certainly arouse my curiosity, as well 
as make me homesick for the dear old place. 
Have you seen dream pictures, or has some 
one described it all to you?”’ 

‘‘ Lake Olmstead was the stage setting, so 
to speak, of a love story in which I was very 
much interested.’” 

The woman's face, a moment before so 
bright with interest, clouded almost imper- 
ceptibly. 

‘¢ The interest certainly deepens,’” she said 
carelessly. ‘‘I suppose you were the hero, 
for one never knows other people’s love af- 
fairs.”” 

He looked at her keenly. It seemed to his 
ear, trained to-catch the meaning of her slightest 
inclination, that beneath the seeming careless- 
ness lay a certain suppressed eagerness. 

‘« No, I am not an interesting person, for I 
never could lay claim to a romantic past. 
This is another man’s story. It may have 
been commonplace, but I have never forgotten 
it, because it always struck me as being singu- 
larly pathetic.”’ 

««Let me hear it,’’ she surprised him. by 
saying—then hastily, ‘without the names, of 
course. It is not likely, however, that I have 
ever heard of the people or shall ever know 
them.”” 

‘* You would hardly have known the man. 
I should say he did not belong to your world 
in those days. It is different with him now, 
when he is very much sought after, but at the 
Lake Olmstead period of his life he was rather 
an unimportant person. Not but what he has 
always been superior to the majority of men. 
I think I have never known a finer character. 
I met him first in Aiken. He was sent over 
to interview a big railroad magnate—he had 
journalistic ambitions even then, and was fill- 
ing, at a starvation salary, a staff position on a 
small daily—and my attention was first at- 
tracted to him by astory of his having knocked 
down a man who offered to bribe him to sup- 
press some fraud. The matter was exagger- 
ated I found, but his high sense of honor could 
never be overestimated.” 

‘¢Honor from a man’s standpoint do you 
mean." 

‘¢ Yes, but why not from a woman's also ?*’ 

“The points of view are sometimes differ- 
ent, that’s all. Please go on with the story.”” 

«<I do feel more than half tempted to bore 
you with it. I don’t know why I should think 
so much of that affair to-night, unless it was 
your mentioning Lake Olmstead. It was there 
he first met the woman, or rather girl, who 
caused all the trouble. It was at one of those 
pretty water carnivals you know so well how 
to manage in the South. The man and the 
girl seem created for the sole purpose of pro- 
moting romances, besides, of course, appealing 
to one’s sense of pleasure in the artistic and 
unconventional. However, I won't bore you 
with a description of all that. You probably 
know the scene a thousand times better than I 
could describe it second hand. You won't 
even have to imagine how bright the lake was 
with the many Chinese lanterns on the boats, 
and how pretty the women were in their light 
summer gowns. Why, you must have taken 
part many a time in just such regattas.”’ 

“Yes, I have seen one or two. But the 
girl ?** 
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‘«My friend declared that he was not the 
only one who thought her the most beautiful 
woman there that night. She had just re- 
turned from college, and would not make her 
début until the next season, but already the 
men were quite wild about her. It was by 
mere chance that he met her, as she stood 
waiting for a canoe at the X club house pier. 
He said it was a genuine case of love at first 
sight. As good luck—or ill, as you choose— 
would have it, he met her again and again 
during that summer. She assumed a semi- 
literary réle, and chose to do department work 
for the paper on which he was employed, and 
it fell to his lot to assist her in the correction 
of proof sheets.’’ 

He thought he saw his listener give a little 
shiver. ‘* Are you cold?’ he asked, his 
voice almost tender in its solicitude. ¢* Shall I 
get you another wrap, or,’’ hesitatingly, 
‘« would you prefer going in?”’ 

‘« Thank you, I am entirely comfortable. 
You were saying ?”” 

‘* What was I saying? I am sure I bore 
you. It is certainly very kind of you to listen 
to what could not be an interesting story to you 
at its best.”’ 

«« On the contrary, I am highly entertained. 
Pray go on. You were speaking of the fuel 
added to the flame.’” 

‘*The flame was certainly fed rapidly 
enough. Her love of admiration must have 
been insatiable, for she could have had no other 
motive for encouraging him.’ 

He paused, struck by her mocking smile. 
‘* How superior men are! What could he 
know of her motive? Is it entirely beyond 
the realm of possibility for propinquity to affect 
a woman as wellasaman? Motives! Why, 
from the very first—’’ She stopped con- 
fusedly. 

‘«<It is very rude of me to interrupt so per- 
sistently.*” 

There was a pause. The man seemed to 
have forgotten his story, and apparently had 
not noticed a certain embarrassment in her 
manner. 

‘«It always rather provokes me,"” she said 
presently, ‘‘to have everything attributed to 
propinquity. It is like a hot-house forcing of 
something that should be of spontaneous 
growth. Can you not imagine one person 
loving another from the very first hour of meet- 
ing? Ina genuine love there is no room for 
cultivation. I used to laugh at the idea of a 
fate in these things, but now I am beginning 
to realize something different.’’ 

With a quick gesture, she stopped the words 
that were rushing out more and more eagerly. 

‘¢And in the meantime, your fascinating 
story threatens to remain only a beginning 
while I am anxious to hear the end.”* 

‘«In my humble opinion the story is inordi- 
nately stupid. But you wish to hear more 
about your beautiful lake? Yes, it was there 
that most of the scenes in the little drama took 
place. It is a blissful state of chaperoneless 
freedom you enjoy in the South. I suppose 
nowhere else in the world of conventionalities 
would it be permissible for a young woman to 
spend whole mornings or afternoons alone with 
a man in a canvas canoe. That is what these 
two people did. The paddle up the inner 
lake and as far in the creek as they could go 
became almost a daily occurrence with them. 
In those long hours of confidential talk he 
became more and more infatuated. She seemed 
so sweet and womanly, and he had not known 
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many girls. Then too there was intoxication 
in her evident preference for him. Finally, he 
quite lost his head. It was at one of the many 
private dances given at the Lakeside club 
house. She had insisted upon his making use 
of a card she had requested, and she gave him 
the first waltz. Suddenly she stopped dancing 
and coldly demanded to be returned to her 
chaperone. It was clear he had offended her 
in some way, but he was not conscious of 
having done more than press her hand with 
unnecessary warmth, and permit his breath to 
stir her hair.”” 

His listener leaned eagerly forward, her face 
again all bright with interest. 

««What did he say to her? Did he tell 
you he said anything? No? And yet he 
wondered that she should resent a liberty. A 
woman pardons a great deal from a man who 
says just an honest ‘I love you.” Without 
those words she could hardly have thought an 
attempted familiarity anything but insulting.’ 

“It was impossible for him to speak then. 
It could only mean asking her to wait for an 
indefinite number of years. He had no right 
to say anything. It was one of the times when 
silence was unquestionably the purest silver.”’ 

** You forget,’” she retorted quickly, ‘that 
speech is golden, by far the most valuable. 
The presidential campaign was not so long ago 
that I have forgotten the ratio of 16 to 1.” 

** You hold that a man should always speak, 
no matter what the circumstances ?*” 

‘¢Pardon me. We were not speaking in 
generalities, but of this particular case.”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders impatiently. <I 
hardly think she was offended at the wordless 
act. She was a creature of impulse and the 
resentment was merely a whim. Later, when 
he had a lead in the German, he offered her 
two rosebud favors, one red, and the other 
white, she looked at him, half wistfully, half 
tenderly, he thought, and touched the red rose. 
‘ No, the white one should be yours,” he said, 
and threw the red one away.”” 

‘* Afterwards, she looked for it on the dark 
platform, with the excuse that she had lost her 
fan.”” 

The interruption made the man turn cold 
with a sudden suspicion. ‘* Do you know?"’ 
—— stammeringly. 

*« Nothing *’— decisively. ‘‘I am only see- 
ing the other side of the shield. You remem- 
ber the story of the two knights, do you not, 
who fought over the shield? As it hung there 
by the roadside one declared it to be gold and 
the other said it was silver. It was not until 
they were dangerously wounded in maintaining 
their point, you recall, that a passer-by told 
them that the shield was both gold and silver. 
You see only the masculine side; I see the 
feminine. In this case it is a question of 
speech or silence.”’ 

She sank back into her rugs again. 

‘Well? Why do you not go on?”’ 

‘You puzzle me. I hardly know what to 
say. Where was I? The story drags fear- 
fully. It was all intensely interesting as he 
told it, but I fear I am a failure as a romancer. 
At any rate, I should much prefer hearing you 
talk. Oh, as you will, of course. I believe I 
was saying that my friend felt acutely the dif- 
ference in his position and that of the woman 
he loved. He was of good birth, but he had 
neither money nor prospects. She, on the 
other hand, was very wealthy and he knew she 
was expected to make a great match. In spite 

(Continued on page 354) 
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(Continued from page 350.) 
of all the encouragement she gave him—re- 
member he did not consider her insincere—he 
did not dare tell her he loved her or even hint 
that after years of hard work he might hope to 
win her. In that at least he was certainly 
blameless.”* 

‘*Do you think so!’’ again mockingly. 
‘«« And so he did all the magnificent giving up, 
while she was permitted to have no part in the 
matter? You men areas selfish in your heroics 
as you are in many other respects.”” 

‘¢ You are not like yourself to-night,”” he said 
anxiously, ‘*I seem to have been so unfor- 
tunate as to have annoyed as well as bored you. 
Shall I talk of something else? Please do not 
tell me to go away altogether.” 

Her nervous laugh surprised him more than 
ever. She seemed to have lost entirely the 
exquisite poise for which he had thought her 
remarkable. The tone in which she begged 
him to continue was unnaturally eager, and 
the suspicious fear that had come to him a 
moment before began to assume enormous 
proportions. He tried to recall hastily all that 
he had heard of her past life. It was absolutely 
nothing. He did not even know her maiden 
name, for he had met her since her widowhood. 
There had been no thought of the past in those 
happy days of meeting on the beaten pathways 
of Europe. He had accepted the present as 
carelessly ashe had gladly. During those long 
hours of ocean travel, when the illness of her 
friend had thrown her more or less on his soli- 
tary companionship, he had hardly realized 
how largely she had entered into his dreams of 
a possible future. They were thoroughly con- 
genial, and the hours flew magically in the en- 
joyment of what he termed an ideal friendship, 
until those other wonderful possibilities opened 
up before him. To-night he felt they might 
be probabilities. That is, he had felt so be- 
fore he obeyed an unaccountable impulse to 
tell an idiotic story which promised to end so 
unhappily for him. She was looking at him 
expectantly and he must go on with it. He 
would watch her face as he talked, and perhaps 
he might read there some sign that would set 
his fears at rest or make him miserably certain. 

‘« It was at another Lakeside regatta that he 
saw her last. She was going away the next 
day to be gone for several months, and he was 
almost feverish with misery. He wanted to 
make her sure of his love before she went 
away, but what could he say? He had just 
heard of an opening on a large paper about to 
be established, and he felt that a tangible suc- 
cess was at last within his grasp. If he could 
have told her this, his hopes would not have 
seemed so presumptuous, but he had promised 
to say nothing of the new enterprise. During 
a pause in the dance, as they leaned over the 
railing, looking into the water, he asked her 
to postpone her trip for a few days. He told 
her he had something to say to her, but that he 
was dreadfully handicapped ; that in three 
days, however, he could explain. She did not 
answer, only turned her face away.”” 

There was a pause. The woman in the 
steamer chair also had her face turned away 
and the man had to lean forward to catch the 
words apparently spoken to herself more than 
to him. 

‘¢In those few moments she lived more in- 
tensely than ever before in her life. She never 
afterwards forgot the tone of his voice, nor the 
sounds of the music, the laughter and the 
water 
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“What do you mean?’ the man inter- 
rupted almost rudely. ‘* Lois,’’ calling her 
name unconsciously, ‘*do you or do you not 
know this story ?’” 

She ignored his brusqueness, laughing whim- 
sically. 

‘« You have no imagination, my friend. I 
am simply maintaining that the shield is gold. 
Did the lady wait ?”’ 

“ No’’—doggedly. ‘*She went away and 
came back engaged to a millionaire. Thanks 
to another woman and his own talent, the man 
holds an enviable position to-day, but for a 
time he came near going to the dogs.”” 

‘¢ A noble revenge, truly. Did your friend 
tell you that he said nothing beyond that to 
show that he cared ?”’ 

“No. How could he tell her honorably ? 
He believed that she understood, and so waited 
until it was too late.” 

‘* Understand, indeed! What right had she 
to understand anything? May I tell you 
something more of her side of the story? No- 
body can ever know how eagerly she listened 
to his words that night. Her very life seemed 
to hang upon them, and then he went away 
without saying what she most longed to hear. 
It is as true as it is trite that women cannot 
speak, but must suffer in silence.’” She spoke 
eagerly, hurriedly, almost passionately. ‘After 
he left her there in the shadow of the pavilion, 
some men passed by and they were speaking 
of him. Aman of undoubted talents, with a 
brilliant future, they called him; and then they 
sneeringly alluded to his assumed devotion to 
her. He was making use of her position and 
influence, they said, and in the meantime was 
flirting with half a dozen other women into 
whose society she had furnished the passport. 
Then and afterwards, she nearly died of shame. 
She realized that he had never spoken and that 
she had taken everything for granted. It was 
terrible, terrible!’ The speaker pressed her 
hands shudderingly to her eyes, while the 
other watched her silently like one under some 
enchaining spell. ‘*The other man came, 
and still there was no sign from the man she 
loved. And so — and so she married. 
She paid a heavy penalty, for she never knew 
any happiness after that until—’’ her voice 
broke. ‘I cannot bear to talk about it.”’ 

The half sob had broken the spell. The 
heart of the man watching her was filled with 
a great tenderness. The words he longed to 
say choked him, and he silently wondered why 
he had not known before the intensity of his 
love. Time seemed to stand still until, with 
something of her old brightness, she spoke 
again. 

** See, we have climbed almost to the moon. 
It is getting late and I must go in.”” 

As she rose, a book in her lap fell open on 
the desk. He picked it up with the fly leaf 
uppermost. In large letters plainly visible 
in the light from the cabin was scrawled the 
name Heloise Morrow. 

Surmise had given place to certainty, but 
why had he never before heard her name? 

Without a word he handed her the book, 
still with the name in evidence. As her eye 
fell upon it, she said softly, ‘*So you have 
found out why I knew the shield was gold ?”’ 

*« Lots, how could you?”’ 

‘*How could I what?*’ ungrammatically 
and in genuine bewilderment. Suddenly a 
light broke over her face, and she smiled be- 
witchingly. 

‘How could I let them abbreviate my 
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pretty name, do you mean? It was to save 
confusion. My cousin, who was quite literary, 
as your friend told you, preferred to keep hers 
intact; and we were both baptized Heloise. 
Now, shall we go in?”’ 

There was an exclamation, and then silence 
—a silence so long and deep, that while it 
lasted the ship climbed unnoticed right up into 
the moon. 
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SOME LATEST TAILOR-MADES—PRUNE COS- 
TUME—A DASHING DOWAGER—BRIDAL 
VEIL ARRANGEMENT—MAID OF 
HONOR GOWN—RECENT IMPOR- 
TATIONS IN CREPE DE 
CHINE 





SATIN FACED FORM VENETIAN CLOTH 


Few cold, crisp days have acted like a 
charm in disclosing what is new and 
smart in the way of tailor-made gowns. 

Particularly worthy of mention were three such 
beauties, met in route to an up-the-Hudson 
luncheon, and worn by women noted for their 
ultra chic style of dressing. One woman with 
an ideal du Maurier figure, wore a suit in pale 
fawn satin-faced Venetian, of the short coat 
genre. Its flowing skirt had bias cloth bands 
so placed upon it as to suggest a double redin- 
gote, each band covered with five rows of 
stitching. Thecoat, a perfect gem, had open 
fronts with loose vest attachments, all the 
seamed lines defined by stitching as well as 
the edges. Short jointed straps at right angles 
stitched to the cloth were posed on both fronts, 
one end entering into the arm or the side seams 
Amber shell buttons finished off the exposed 
end of each of these straps. The coatee open- 
ing was not very wide, and it was filled in 
with a black satin vest plastron, which formed 
also a yoke and a high side-pointed collar- 
band, which showed off to advantage owing 
to the low-cut of the jacket neck. This black 
satin plastron was tucked into a high white 
satin corseJet laid in folds. Over the top of 
the collar-band an application in white Renais- 
sance suggested pretty turn-over collar bits. 
Quite plain coat sleeves, the wrist pieces cov- 
ered with stitchings and lined with white satin. 
In delightful harmony was the hat of palest 
fawn felt. Around its crown a broad white 
satin band, at the left a big wheel bow of bias 
white satin stitched on the edge in several 
rows. This chou fitted into the upturned 
brim to perfection, and toppling above it were 
three beautiful ostrich feathers in separate 
shades of brown. Suéde gloves matching the 
hat were worn and a cress-green silk umbrella 
was carried, with a long handle of amber shell. 


NOTE OF THE JEWELED CHAIN 


Not to be caparisoned with a jeweled chain, 
still subjects one to a lack of modish finish. 
This fault could not be found, however, with 
the wearer of the gown described, as hers was 
a beauty of Etruscan workmanship, ornamented 
at equal distances with a large slide very much 
wrought and inset with diamond flowers ot 
minute proportions. One of the newly re- 
vived gold chain purses, fastened with an old 
style clasp, instead of a round top gate move- 
ment, and serpentine design of diamonds across 
the clasp caused a brilliant sparkling as it 
swung on the end. 


(Continued on page 356 
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(Continued from page 354) 
TWO SHADES OF PRUNE 


A very dressy affair was the second cloth 
gown, turned out in two shades of prune, and 
a wide contrast between them. Noticeable was 
the becomingness of this coloring to the wearer 
—a brunette. Its long skirt was fashioned of 
the rich middle tone, tunic in form, round cor- 
ners to the open fronts, showing between a tab- 
lier—not a very wide one—of the light prune. 
On the tunic edge knife cut bands of cloth, over- 
lapping, in the two shades with a white cloth 
band for the heading, and rather a narrow one. 
These bands were well graduated after turning 
the corners, until they almost disappeared at 
the belt. The jacket to this suit was of the 
darker shade, and partly double-breasted. A 
triple turn-over collar consisted of these knife- 
cut cloths, the white one in the middle, but 
giving in places waved line effects, which were 
also noticeable in the triple folds edging the 
basque. Triple waved lines appeared also on 
the wristband trimmings of the plain coat 
sleeves. Exceedingly smart was the white 
felt hat worn with this suit, a bias band of 
black panne around its crown, broad black 
quills with white splashings across the front, 
then side clusters of huge geranium blossoms in 
four or five shades of prune, from the darkest 
tones to a pale peach blossom-pink. This 
was all well in keeping with a lingerie chemi- 
sette and neck wear, white gloves, and black 
and white veil, that a description fails to do 
the costume justice. 


GRAY CAMEL’S-HAIR 


Youthful and distinguée was the third suit, 
a pale lavender-gray camel’s-hair tweed, built 
with its long plain skirt exquisitely stitched 
in waved lines to the knee, and in regulated 
spaces. A paletot coat—one most graceful in 
line at the back, where the supreme cachet of 
such coats must lie, else are they commonplace. 
This coat was cut away across the bottom in 
front for several inches, and given angular zig- 
zag step lines, and then fastened invisibly 
straight up to collar, which was a very high 
one. An Empire shoulder hood of velvet, a 
match shade, embraced the shoulders in draped 
folds. For trimming on the edge of coat, at 
the bottom and up the front, border of high 
collar inside and out, top edge of shoulder 
hood, and on deep cuffs of coat sleeves was a 
band of velvet the same as the hood, with 
traceries of gray and white cord braiding, the 
gray in strong contrast by its depth of tone, 
which proved most effective. Worn with 
much charm, too, was a black mi-saison toque 
of black shirred taffeta, in countless fine rows, 
wired on the edge, overlapping each other, and 
its front upturned and bent in the middle. 
Pink velvet was tied in a long bow stretching 
across, and back of the bow many black 
wings. Hat brim and face shrouded in a 
black veil, and light tan gloves worn. The 
gold chain, in this instance, was composed of 
very open rings interlocked, and for pendant a 
golden heart with a turquoise crown. Swing- 
ing by a separate and very fine small chain was 
a marvelously wrought black cat, with a dia- 
mond collar, which is intended to be hung al- 
ways on the left side over the heart, and is the 
latest ** good luck*’ charm from Paris. 


DOWAGER ON A TRAP 


Not without interest was it to find that these 
well set up women were met at a station on the 
way bya gray-haired handsome dowager, occu- 
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pying the box-seat of a faultlessly appointed 
four-in-hand coach. A white cloth redingote 
with white moiré panne revers and high collar 
lining, becamethefresh complexion of the wearer 
immensely. In a twinkling the party were 
seated, and gowns, hats and coach were disap- 
pearing round a woody grove and soon making 
a rattling run for home in the distance. 


NOTE ON BRIDAL COSTUME 


Nothing startlingly new can be said about 
bridal gowns, even though the Autumn has had 
its worthy share of brides superbly arrayed. 
Modish suggestions familiar on all smart frocks 
are seized upon for every one’s wedding gown 
and nothing more. But in draped bodices a 
genre is found popular above all others, and 
most admirably is it fitted to all materials and 
most becoming to figures in general. One 
greatly admired a few weeks ago, built of 
white satin, had its bodice décolletage in waved 
lines with a heart-shape dip in the front middle, 
with a transparency of French lace needle- 
point set in as guimpe, with collar-band of the 
same attached, and a shoulder epaulette motif 
set into the long white satin sleeves, as well as 
wrist tabs over the hand, all matching perfectly. 
The most delicate garland of minute orange 
blossoms was laid upon this décolletage line, 
while in the centre of the left side chou of 
tulle was a small knot of these bridal flowers 
nestled in effectively.  Collar-band then soft- 
ened by narrow tulle shirrings edged with nar- 
row white satin ribbons. A skirt of white 
satin, in court train for length, with three rows 
of triple box-plaited white satin double-faced 
ribbon, these rows pressed close together, giv- 
ing for bottom finish the perfection of a ruche, 
and holding out the traine as few other ruches 
succeed in doing. At the left side a similar 
fine garland of orange blossoms fell in three un- 
equal lengths like ribbons beneath a second 
knot of the same flowers placed in the centre 
of a white satin bow as the finish to a belt of 
narrow folds. Veils are much better man- 
ceuvred than they have been, as the dressing of 
the hair is allowed to be visible in front, and the 
tiaras are sacrificed for the more becoming knot 
or bouquet, which is tucked into the hair 
and not bunched in with the tulle of veils. The 
lines of the head must not be enlarged. For 
that reason veil drapery must be thinned out at 
the top and the loops, however disposed for 
facial becomingness, should be kept as transpa- 
rent as possible. A thick bunchy mass of 
tulle massed on the top of the head will ruin 
the appearance of the loveliest bride that ever 
walked to altar. 


GLIMPSES 


AT THE ‘* STROLLERS ’*— 


Waldorf-Astoria, thermometer 99°. Great 
crush. Modish martyrdom—fur hats, toques, 
turbans, boas, shoulder capes, high collars and 
revers, single, double, triple, in spite of suffo- 
cation, heroically worn. Flitting glimpses of 
a few red gowns, many jet spangled ones, a 
few smart black perforated cloths over white, a 
goodly collection of pearl and stone grays, and 
beige, castors, greens. A half-dozen Direc- 
toire hats were quite stunning ; so were the 
picture hats, at all angles, both winged and 
plumed and scarfed. Gala of fancy separate 
waists. Gala of jeweled and non-jeweled 
chains, wee-wee purses of gold and silver, 
middlings, ditto, and huge affairs answering 
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for traveling bags. Some smart girls with ear- 
rings—pronounced foreigners at once. Tail- 
or-made girls with walking hats—London style 
—here and there. Severe, sporty girls a few. 
Hundreds of picturesque, fascinating girls. 


Try— 

The novelty in fur shoulder boas. The 
entire skin of two animals is required. The 
first skin is opened out its full width, and fits 
about the neck and upper part of shoulders ; 
then meets in front, head and tail. The sec- 
ond beastie stretches out its full width over the 
shoulders below the first, its head resting over 
one shoulder in front, its tail over the other. 
Any good furrier will make up one from this 
description. It is quite an original idea and a 
becoming affair. 


SMART— 


Dress fans are larger than the Empire, built 
of gauze in all colors, painted marvelously, 
have a new slope at the corners, like the fronts 
of some Queen Anne cottages, and their sticks 
are of the most brilliant codfish pearl. Black 
gauze fans, painted to perfection, have for de- 
signs orchids, poppies and nasturtiums in a 
wealth of harmonious tints, and are the fan par 
excellence for theatre use. 





(From Our Own Correspondent) 


THE DOMESTIC DIFFICULTY—DUTIES OF THE 
PRIVATE SECRETARY—CLASSIFICATION OF 
HOUSEHOLD SERVITORS—GOLD AND 
SILVER PLATE NOW SUPPLANTED 
BY PORCELAIN—SPUN-GLASS 
AND RAINBOW GLASS 
AS DECORATION 
FOR LUNCHEON AND MIDNIGHT SUPPER TABLES 


Have just spent a week of most unpleas- 
I ant re-installation in my Paris house, 

thanks to the ever-increasing difficulty 
which one experiences in finding domestics 
who are in any way suitable to a large estab- 
lishment. I have often heard that the question 
of household service is a peculiarly trying one 
on your side of the pond, but I can scarcely 
imagine that we Europeans are to-day better 
situated in this respect than you are yourselves. 
During the early period of my married life I 
was spoiled by having, so to speak, inherited a 
houseful of old and admirably trained family 
servants, persons who took an interest in my 
welfare and in that of mine, and to whom it 
was not necessary ever to repeat an order, or 
to point out neglects of service, every hour of 
the day. 

Unfortunately, these excellent specimens of 
a fast-departing race have almost entirely died 
out, or have had to be pensioned off by me, 
on account of old age, and the persons who 
nowadays present themselves to fill up the void 
left by them are a source not only of exasper- 
ation but of grievous wonder and amazement 
to me and to my housekeeper, who, belonging 
to the previous order of affairs, cannot realize 
the change which has occurred in what is called 
here les gens maison. 

The management of a large modern staff of 
servants is by no means a joke, even if, as in 
my case, for instance, one has the good fortune 
of possessing a competent private secretary, 
who endeavors to take all the hardest portion 
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of the work off one’s shoulders. The private 
secretary is, in Europe at least, regarded and 
treated as a member of the family, and as he 
must be a gentleman born and bred, he is diffi- 
cult to discover, but when once found he is a 
pearl without price. His duties, of course, 
apart from the answering of letters, the paying 
of accounts, the hiring of men servants, and 
the general looking after lists of invitations, 
points of precedence and of etiquette when 
house-parties or receptions are given, include 
also the minutest attention to all those details 
which neither the master nor mistress of the 
house have time or leisure to themselves super- 
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intend. Surely money is inadequate to repay 
such multifarious service, and from one end to 
the other of Europe, in royal and imperial 
households, as well as in those belonging to 
noble men and women, the secretary is treated 
with a courtesy, nay, I might say gratitude, 
which takes the form of granting him almost 
absolute equality of treatment as received by 
members of the family. I was much amused 
a short time ago on reading an article printed 
in some outlandish new country or other, I be- 
lieve it was in Australia, where a private secre- 
tary wasj designated as belonging to the upper 
servants’ class. I should have thought that at 
the end‘of the nineteenth century the much- 
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vaunted universal polish and ultra-refined civil- 
ization would have guarded even an ‘¢ outland- 
ish *’ writer from committing so extraordinary 
an error. 

The upper servants, in a well-regulated es- 
tablishment, rank as follows: The majordomo, 
the groom of the chambers, the head butler, 
the first coachman, the stud-groom, head gar- 
dener, first chef, housekeeper, first lady’s maid, 









head nurse and valet. The lower or 
second-class servants include the second 
butler—generally entrusted with the care 
of the cellars, under his immediate 
chiet’s orders—the second coachman, 
gardeners, grooms, footmen, tigers, boys 
in buttons, maids, kitchen helpers, both male 
and female ; laundresses, etc., etc. 

There are two servants’ halls besides the 
housekeeper’s private room, where she takes 
her meals alone, and a kind of parlor which 
serves as a reception room for the servants’ vis- 
itors during the hours in which they are per- 
mitted personal freedom in accordance with 
their respective duties. Chef No. 2 cooks the 
servants’ meals, leaving, of course, all the 
bread and pastry to be attended to by an assis- 
tant, who goes by the name of ‘¢ pastry cook.’ 
The upper servants eat in the first hall, served 
by the first chef's male assistants, while the 
lower servants are given their meals in the sec- 
ond hall; these are waited upon by the kitchen 






maids, one or two of them taking their turn at 
this job. 

I am now on the lookout for a butler who 
can spare me the dread humiliation of ever see- 
ing my table, whether we are alone and quite 
en famille or surrounded by a host of 
guests, lacking any of those recherches of 
service or of adornment so dear to the heart of 
any woman who strives to be a perfect hostess. 

While on this subject I may state that silver 
and gold plate are no longer deemed chic 
except for dinner parties given in honor of 
crowned heads, or at least of royal and impe- 
rial princes and princesses. The fashion of 
the moment prescribes the costliest and most 
daintily painted porcelains ; the épérgnes, jar- 
diniéres, candelabra, and, in short, everything 
pertaining to the table furniture being en suite. 
This gives one scope for a great many exqui- 
site arrangements, such, for instance, as palest 
pink Sévres allied to pink blossoms, pink Bac- 
carat glassware, pink candles shaded by inverted 
roses made of gauze and damask of the most 
evanescent shade of apple blossom, making a 
delightful background for all this rosiness. 
This plan may be carried out with equal suc- 
cess in azure or in lavender and even in a light 
shade of lemon, but green, dark blue, red, or 
deep amethyst should be guarded against, for 
they absorb the light and kill the toilettes of 
the ladies present. 

Another and pretty novelty for breakfast or, 
rather, luncheon, as well as for midnight sup- 
pers after the theatre, is to use nothing but 
frosted or rainbow glass, not only for drinking 
purposes, but also where dishes, plates, cor- 
beilles and fruit stands are concerned. This 
creates a unique and unusual shimmering effect, 
especially when the tablecloth is of china silk 
laid over a transparent of changeable blue and 
pink satin, which faintly shows through and 
reproduces the uncertain rippling hue of the 
glass. On such occasions clusters of tropical 
blooms are carelessly thrown upon a table mid- 
dle made of spun glass lightly powdered over 
with diamond dust. The general appearance 
of a festive board thus disposed is fairy-like, 
and it possesses the charm of making one ut- 
terly forget the animality of the purpose which 
gathers one about it. 


Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, November, 1899. 


FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 
To Publisher, Vogue 
3 West 29th Street, New York 


Sir: Enclosed please find Three Dollars, 
for subscription to Vogue for one year, to be 
sent to 





Name 


Address 


Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 

It is the best fashion paper and subscribing for 
it is the only way to get its full benefit. The low 
subscription price makes it almost as cheap to subscribe 
for a whole year as to buy single copies half the year. 
It costs only $3.00 to subscribe a whole year, but 
$5.20 to buy single copies at ten cents each for 52 
weeks. 

The mail address can be changed as often as 
desired. 

Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to have the best fashion paper regularly at hand 
by mail at any address every week in the year. 
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[Nete.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names ot 
shops where articles are purchasabie should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
pageand date. See illustrations on this page. ] 


LINGERIE THAT IS A TASTEFUL BUT MODER- 
ATELY PRICED CONSIDERING THE BEAU- 
TY OF MATERIALS—SILK PETTI- 
COATS AND MATINEES RANG- 

ING IN PRICE FROM $17.50 
TO $35 AND OVER 
—INEXPENSIVE 
DESK SETS 


workmanship, material and designs are 
all of the best, and with the unusual ac- 
companiment of inexpensive prices. The 


7" a certain shop devoted to lingerie, the 


sketches show some of the styles exhibited at 
this place; first, isa chemise made of sheer 
material trimmed with bias bands of fine 
torchon lace combined with equal widths of 
sheer material; this forms an Empire effect to 
the waist, where a ribbon run through beading 
belts it in, tying in a bow at the side. =‘ Four 
groups of five tucks are seen in the back. 
At the bottom is a little ruffle edged with 
lace and inset with insertion; price, $4 25. 

In nainsook there is a chemise with pointed 
yoke in front, décolletage trimmed round in the 
back and an eight-inch ruffle at the bottom, 
with lace edge and two rows of insertions. 
Groups of tucks are placed in the back and a 
ribbon run through button holes ties under 
the bust; price of this pretty piece is $4. 

An elaborate chemise that hasa novel 
treatment of yoke, pointed in the very front 
and rounded at the sides, as seen in the sketch, 
costs $9.25. 

A pair of drawers are trimmed with inser- 
tions of lace and lace-bordered ruffle at the 
bottom, slashed at the side. Beading is at 
the top of the flounce, and ribbon is run 
through it and tied at the opening ; price, 
$3.25. Another dainty drawer is of nain- 
sook, and has a very sheer ruffle, in which 
insertion is inlet between one tuck, and then 
two ; lace frill at the bottom. The ruffle is 
joined to the drawers with narrowest beading, 
and dainty bows are sewn at each side { price, 
$3.25. 

I have written before about the little silk 
and albatross petticoats that reach to the 
knee. I now find them most charmingly 
made—silk and albatross the same tint, with 
deep ruffle of ribbon and lace at the bottom, 
and al! for $10. One of the sketches shows 
the style of skirt and a corset-cover built of 
strips of lace insertions and sheer fabric starting 
on vertical lines in the back and running bias 
over the bust. Of course, at the top isa 
narrow beading, run through with ribbon and 
headed with narrow lace. No chemise or 


corset-cover is complete without that touch ; 
and if I have omitted it in any of the de- 
scriptions, please understand that it is invari- 
ably an accessory. 

Such a pretty petticoat may be owned for 
$17.50! Point de Paris lace is combined 
with sheer material that is tucked and inlet 
until it is a billow of lace about the feet, Above 
the knee-deep ruffle a wide beading is run 
through with ribbon and tied in a bow, with 
long ends at one side. All petticoats should 
be especially cut to fit under the sheath-like 
skirts; those I am writing of are perfect in 
that respect. 

A handsome sheer petticoat costs $25.50. 
It has a flounte that reaches four inches 
above the knee and is made lovely with deep 
insertion that has scalloped edges inlet in 
squares on a Vandyke ruffle falling over many 
shallow ruffles all edged with lace. The 
sketch shows a combing jacket to be worn 
with it of pale blue crépe de chine, smart- 
ened with bands of lace and a deep frill as 
outlining. The collar is a broad bertha of 
lace and crépe de chine which extends in a 
long scarf and is knotted at the bust. Sleeves 
are composed of alternating bands of crépe de 
chine and insertion to the elbow, where a 


deep lace frill finishes them. 
taffeta. Price, $23.50. 

A dear breakfast jacket is built of pale taf- 
feta, full back and front made over a tight 
lining also of blue taffeta. A shallow square 
yoke is of tucks and lace. _ Below the girdle 
of fancy ribbon is a little frill of silk lace- 
edged. It is quaint and pretty. Price, $15. 

In Persian |awn of the shgerest, finest qual- 
ity an original design is to be had in a night 
gown for $7.75. The neck is cut square, 
and in place of lace a puff of the lawn about 
two and one-half inches deep is run through 
with ribbon that ties in front. The elbow 
sleeves are finished in the same way. The 
back is gathered into a watteau and the front 
hangs free. The simplicity and daintiness of 
material make this model wonderfully ap- 
pealing. The same style carried out in pale 
blue or pink India silk may be bought for 
$12 and utilized for a peignoir. Dainty 
night gowns are selling unusually cheap ; 
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take, for instance, an Empire design built of 
fine muslin and lace and belted in at the 
waist, ribbon run through beading, with 
elbow sleeves that have a deep lace frill and 
pretty ribbon bows at the seam. Price, 
$9.85. Another pretty model cost $6 75. 
It has in front a yoke of insertion and sheer 
linen to the bust line outlined with a ruffle 
and one of the material in the back. Elbow 
sleeves prettily finished with ruffle of sheer 
lace edged and joined to the sleeve with bead- 
ing. Beautiful sets including drawers, che- 
mise and night gowns may be had in great 
variety ; one particularly lovely box full was 
marked $52. 

An effective black cloth jacket] is covered 
with machine stitching and has revers of 
white appliqued in black ; price, $30. A 
very handsome coat is made of black cloth 
cut in tiny layers, laid on the bias and divided 
with straight vertical bands of green panne 
velvet, covered with yellow stitching and 


outlined with braid. High collar and revers 
of mink and cameo buttons ; price, $75. 

Very charming in coloring and design is a 
rose surah breakfast jacket, smartened with 
rows of narrow black velvet ribbon and Chan- 
tilly insertion. The deep yoke is effective in 
lace over the pink silk, Sleeves trimmed 
with rows of lace and velvet, and a tiny surah 
ruffle at the hand ; price, $22. To be worn 
with this, if desired, is a lovely pink surah 
skirt; price, $23.50. This is also trimmed 
with narrow velvet ribbon and graduated 
flounces. 

A white brocade skirt that is trimmed 
with black lace and ribbon bows is very ef- 
fective; price, $35. For the same price a 
pale pink petticoat is offered, with lace inser- 
tion and satin-ruched ruffles; also bands of 
ruched satin. 

In yellow and black a handsome skirt may 
be owned for $27.50, The taffeta flounce is 
appliquéd with large black Chantilly leaves, 
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with black velvet ribbon, cut tooth-saw 
shape, in two rows at the bottom. An ef- 
fective ruche, used as outlining, is made of 
yellow and black pinked taffeta. In spite of 
all that is said in favor of sheer white petti- 
coats, there are many women who still pre- 
fer the silk, and the shops are constantly de- 
vising new and beautiful designs. 

The corsets seen in the sketch are of white 
brocade covered with a design of pinks; at 


iussee " 
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the top is a deep lace frill with beading and 
ribbon run through, A gold hook holds the 
skirts in place, and the fit is beyond reproach, 
giving length to the hips and the fullness at 
the bust that is necesaary tobe smart, Three 
laces are required and only the waist line is 
drawn tight. Across the front dainty ruches 
of silk pinked at the edges give the desired 
bouffant effect. I saw a pair of stays made 
for a well-known trousseau not long ago that 
cost $250. The material was white brocade 
trimmed with real lace, the fastenings of solid 
gold set with diamonds. 

An inexpensive wrapper made of pale blue 
striped with white French flannel, trimmed 
with bands of white satin, bordered at either 
side with fancy silk braid, may be had for 
$14.50. Heavy white silk cord ties about 
the waist and the sleeves are cut Kimona 
fashion, and bordered with white. 

Warm and comfortable is a little knitted 
sweater in soft white wool with border of 
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baby from one to four years of age. 
$2.25. 

A ms bodice may be had for $25 made 
of pale pink gros-grain. Three collarettes 
fasten about the neck with tiny straps and 
buttons. Flare cuffs and collar add to the 
smartness. 

Desk sets are always so much in demand 
that I have hunted some out that are very 
nice, at moderate prices—for example, one 
may get a leather set that is plain but pretty, 
for $5 and for $7.75 a most attractive green 
leather seven-piece set 1s to be had, with 
French gilt corners. In carved leather an un- 
usual set is offered for $16, A nice grotesque 
pipe rack that costs $3.75 is made of deep red 
suede leather; at the bottom is slashed fringe 
of the suéde, and to hold the pipes are those 
weird Japanese heads. 

A Japanese calendar on the same order costs 
only 50 cents, and is a pretty little addition 
to any desk. 

Chrysanthemums that simulate real ones so 
cleverly as to deceive any but close observers 
are selling for $1.65 a stalk; that means, 
one large flower, leaves and sometimes a bud. 
A few of these placed in a tal] vase are effec- 
tive and but little more expensive than the 
fresh flowers; of course, there is no question 
of which one would rather have, but often 
the expense of replacing flowers is beyond 
one’s means, and the artificial have the advan- 
tage of lasting. Pretty feather flowers are 
trimming some of the hats, and in black 
tipped with jet they are decidedly smart. A 
handsome jet poppy for either a hair orna- 
ment or bonnet trimming, may be bought for 


$4.25. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


MOREEN SKIRTS 


Or a general trot-about skirt moreens are 
0) most in demand, especially of that 
silk and linen variety which has been 
long tested and become so very popular. This 
winter a higher grade 1s to be found, with a 
motré surface, broken by broad and narrow 
satin stripes of the same color, or in direct 
contrast with the foundation. Black moreens 
are particularly attractive. Three yards will 
make the skirt and one yard the bottom 
ruffle. Where the stripes are of satin the 
bottom flounce looks more dressy if of satin 
also. If of black, a few pipings of black 
satin for a finish, each piping stitched through 
the middle, 1s simpie enough to do one’s-self, 
and wears exceedingly well. For facing, use 
the same moreen, or a good quality of tailors’ 
‘* farmer's satin,”’ which will also answer for 
the yoke mount. 


THOUGHTFUL BUYING RARE 


Very little judgment is displayed “in pur 
chasing ready-made silk skirts. What is 
thought pretty on a skirt figure decides more 
often the selection than the harmony which 
should exist between the gown skirt and the 
petticoat. One should not forget that wher- 
ever a petticoat is not a match, or in accord 
with the dress skirt, it must prove a discord, 
and that invariably ruins the whole suit. For 
this reason black skirts, as a rule, are the 
best purchase for street wear. For winter 
Wear, using nun’s ve ling for lining gives the 
warmth needed, all silk skirts being 
the reverse of warm, as those who wear them 
discover. 


FLANNEL NIGHT ROBES 


Invalids, or those who suffer from neural- 
gia and rheumatism, are much averse often to 
wearing hygienic flannel night robes, or short 
bed sacques, ordered by many physicians. 
Scotch flannels for a substitute have the 
charm of pretty color combination their 
white grounds usually striped, checked, dotted 
or blucked over with delicate blues, pinks or 
mauves, and they are equally valuable for their 
non-shrinking and non-fading qualities. 


Short sacques of this flannel are pretty if 
made with a small round yoke high in the 
neck in the back, and turning into stole 
fronts as the yoke passes over the shoulders. 
Ashort flounce to the hips is adjusted with 







sufficient fulness to be roomy and easy. Stand- 
ing ruffles of lace or fine lawn with a narrow 
embroidered edge finish the neck. The 
sleeves are loose with a few gathers at the 
top, and a band at the wrist has a friil fall- 
ing over the hand matching the neck trim- 
ming. The fabric thus undergoes a change 
of its line or figure in this yoke and stole, 
which, when stitched to the back and to the 
fronts, answers in a way for a trimming. 
Pearl or small crystal buttons are for front 
fastening. This yoke stole piece may be 
even more effective if built of plain colored 
cachemire or flannel which will not fade, as it 
becomes better defined against the flounce of 
skirt and the sleeves. A long loose back 
sacque model is the best for a night dress, 
with its fronts stitched down to bust line in 
fine plaits or tucks. Long large coat sleeves. 
having turned up cuffs of fine torchon, or of 
band embroidery, look very well. A turn- 
over collar can be cut from one wide band of 
embroidery as well, or be made of torchon 
lace. A flat pocket is on the right front of 





this long coat skirt. A long lawn tie, with 
ends trimmed up with lace or embroidery, 
gives a pretty finish to the neck besides. 
Long and short kimonas are also favorite 
models, but are not apt to remain so well in 
place for night wear, as the last two de- 
scribed. But for prettiness and comfort as a 
bedroom négligée kimonas are worthy of their 
popularity. 


STREET COSTUME NECK WEAR 


So many are the pretty nothings which 
have become essential this season to every- 
body’s toilette, that a few words concerning 
them, and a few new suggestions may be of 
assistance to those who possess an aptitude for 
making up such things for themselves. 
Street neck wear is now a most important 
part of dress, and one which makes a large 
demand on one’s purse if bought outright. 
Many will not wear cheap furs, but then as 
they cannot afford better ones, and something 
dressy to take their place is of interest to 
them, here is a very smart little substitute. 
Buy enough velvet to get a bias of seven to 
eight inches wide. Interline it, and then 
line it with silk or satin, and place inside che 
seam a wire. Box plait the lower edge after 
the ruff has been properly graduated to suit 
your neck, Let it be quite high, like a collar, 
in the back, then slope it down by cutting 
away tothe end If a broader collar line 1s 
preferred, then keep the high line towards 
the ears, then begin a sudden sloping to front 
fastening. After the box plaiting, which 
must not be in very wide plaits, is accom- 
plished then attach this ruff to a band for 
support. This band pointed in the back on 
its upper edge and made of shirred velvet will 
be very effective, In front have two velvet 
ends about six inches long, and each half the 
width of the velvet. Put the pieces evenly 
together and cut the bottom of both in match 
scallops. Line these ends with silk or satin 
to match the ruff, and trim the scallops with 
mink tail bordering. Finish the hook and 
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eye fastening in front with velvet loop bow 
having a steel or rhinestone buckle ornament 
in the centre. Bend the collar wire into the 
most becoming line to your face after it is 
finished and ready to try on. If well fol- 
lowed out these directions should insure a 
collarette which will prove a dressy addition 
to any sort of jacket or coat, and so inex- 
pensive that no one need hesitate to acquire 
one. 

As for the most suitable colors, each one 
will decide that for herself, according to the 
skirt, coat and hat she is to wear it with, and 
the use the ruff is put to. Constant wear 
suggests black, gray or brown. If economy 
is not very pressing, white satin linings are 
the smartest and dressiest, with the advan- 
tage of going well with everything. Under 
the same proviso, velvet and Liberty chiffons 
are charming, the glossiness of the Liberty 
fabric giving the best of contrasts. In that 
case, have the velvet ruff sent to be plisséd 
before it is plaited, and do the same with the 
tab ends. Edge the ruff with a double shir- 
ring of Liberty, and the velvet ends also, and 
use a bunch of mink tails for ornamenting it, 
the centre of the fur being fastened under 
the steel buckle, 


VELVET MUFF 


A muff to match would be the smart thing 
for visiting days. And how easy it is to make 
a little dress muff! Fine cotton wadding will 
answer, but wool wadding is so much lighter 
and warmer it pays to buy it, Turn the 
wadding into muff shape by rolling sheet upon 





sheet of it over and over, having started with 
the proper space to hold the hands in com- 
fortably. Shirred velvet makes a very hand- 
some middle, but a drapery of velvet takes 
much less, and is exceedingly pretty if drawn 
up at the left with a bow of wide ribbon of 
bias velvet or Liberty, with a mink head 
fastened in the middle. Double flounces of 
chiffon, upper flounce shorter than the under 
one and plisséd, or bias ruffles of velvet, or 
one wide single ruffle. As the lining shows 
very plainly when the muff is carried, it must 
match the lining used on the neck ruff. All 
these details are dependent upon the sum of 
money one choses to spend. Whether much 
or little, this genre of muff and ruff may be 
made prettily, and making it one’s-self is an 
immense saving at the start. Velveteen 
would make up quite nicely, in the ribbed 
varieties especially. 


COLLARING A LAST YEAR'S JACKET 


Another effective touch is this: Takea 
black jacket, for instance, belonging to last 
winter's suit. If it lacks a high collar put 
one on — one which will flare gracefully at the 
sides. Line it with white cloth, and attach 
at each side two long cravat ends, shaped into 
double the width at the bottom, in compari- 
son with the width at the neck, and of white 
cloth to match. Buy some suitable black 
lace motif for each corner of the collar and 
for the cravat ends, and apply them neatly. 
The expenditure will be very little, but the 
coatee jacket or Eton, so renovated, will 
look extremely smart. After the same plan 
last year’s white cloth facings of revers, or 
collar, or of white satin or cloth, are made to 
look like new by covering them with some 
all-over black lace of suitable design. Chang- 
ing the shape of the revers of any outer gar- 


ment is another means of renewing it success~ 
fully. Short tab ends turned over above the 
bust, give an entirely different expression from 
triangular ones, etc. 


A WRINKLE FOR RE-DRAPING BODICES 


This too is a happy idea when re-draping 
one of last summer's dress bodices for wear 
with separate skirts. Whatever fabric may 
be your choice, before drawing the drapery 
over on the left side, take a strip of all-over 
lace, black or white, as the choice may be, and 
lay it flat in a décolleté line on the left side 
of bodice from side seam at belt over the whole 
front of lining from shoulder to shoulder well 
up on the top of sleeve line. After the lace is 
well secured take a scissors and cut in the centre 
of top a low broad triangle, and clip the side 
pieces so as to form a square block on either 
side. Finish these edges with a narrow lace 
purling or a narrow ribbon shirred. Then 
draw the drapery over from right to left, ar- 
ranging the fulness in three parts, and divide 
each part by slitting the material with your 
scissors for three inches. Turn in those edges 
so that these three pieces will form horizontal 
triangles showing the lace beneath. Finish 
off each of these parts after they have been 
drawn into a point and tacked fast by a bow 
without ends, ornamented with a fancy but- 
ton in the middle, Do not let these big bows, 
which should be of the same materia) as the 
waist drapery, be placed too close to the left 
arm. Allow a few inches of lace to intervene, 
that is, keep the three triangles slightly on 
the left, no more. At the top of each sleeve 
introduce this all-over lace and let the bottom 
line drop into a centre point, finished on the 
edge precisely like the corsage lace. High 
collar band of the same waist fabric, with lace 
inserted across the back, beneath a piping. 
Wrist of sleeves somewhat draped over the 
hand and lined with lace. As a theatre or 
dinner waist this model could not fail to 
please, nor is there any kind of fabric which 
would not look well built up in this style. 


CORSELET BELT 


For wearing with house boléros high corse- 
let belts are in demand, and so they are for 
open Eton waists, which round up in front, 
but show little or nothing of a belt in the 
back. In this case the corselet is fitted high 
with its front top line somewhat arched. A 
stout tailor’s linen lining must first be fitted 
to the figure and fasten on the ieft side, Over 
that drape or cover flat, with black silk, 
satin, velvet, plain or figured, and fasten with 
hooks and eyes. An immense round or 
square button on the left. 


CLOTH CAPES 


Those satin-faced Venetians make such 
smart-looking evening wraps. In deep capes 
they look quite fascinating when built of 
white, the creamy glassy surface proving so 
favorable. A very effective one has a fitted 
flounce attached to an unseen yoke instead of 
being cut in a circle, and over this yoke falls 
a deep turn-over collar. A high collar ex- 
tends well forward to the front, but does not 
meet within two or three inches. Both the 
outside of high collar and the turn-over collar 
may be of a contrasting material if one 
choose, or both collars may be braided with 
white silk braid stitched on in rows—a sim- 
ple piece of work to do at home. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 39 23 Nov., 1899 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a 
rule. The exception is one pattern 


a week as described in detail on this 
page.. Vogue pattern coupon cut from any 
issue of Vogue must be sent with the remit- 
tance. 


‘T \He pattern for this week is for a fancy 
Eton with Carrick capes, which is 
published by request. It is pretty 

made in cloth or silk, The jacket illustrated 

is of black cloth fastened with steel buttons. 

The folds on the bodice may be omitted, 

braid being used in their place, or only two 

may be put on the edge of the jacket like the 
capes, 


MATERIALS 


F cloth is used, two yards of fifty-four 
inch will be required. In silk, five 
yards would be necessary. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


F you have a black cloth gown, or con- 
I template having one, get a half yard of 
extra cloth and have a sleeveless low- 
necked bodice made, and wear it for the thea- 
tre, concerts, etc., with a lace guimpe. The 
bodice shouldbe appliquéd with velvet or lace, 
or embroidered in dull shades of pink, blue, 
and green around the décolletage and the arm 
holes. Several collars and belts in different 
shades and black panne velvet are a good thing 
to have, as then you can change the appear- 
ance of the gown with little trouble, 


Another pretty adjunct is to have three arm 
bands finished with bows in difterent widths 
of black velvet. These are worn with your 
black collar and belt. The first band should 
be one inch and a half wide, and fastened on 
the guimpe sleeve three inches from the top 
of the arm, the next band an inch wide and 
two inches below the other, the third half an 
inch wide and one inch below the second 
band. The bows should be small and flat, 
Of course both sleeves should be alike. 


A smart finish for revers, collars and narrow 
cuffs on a dark blue cloth or serge gown, is to 
make them of burnt orange velvet, embroid- 
ered in black and white silk—the black pre- 
dominating. Another pretty combination is 
to apply a small design cut from black cloth, 
couched on with silk, embroidered with silk 
and picked out here and there, according to 
the needs of your pattern with tiny beads in 
jet and steel, 


Ribbon trimmed gowns are still in fashion 
for dancing and evening frocks and nothing 
could be more dainty than a gown of white 
point d’esprit made with a full long skirt over 
one of white taffeta, the overskirt being cov- 
ered from top to bottom with inch white satin 
ribbon sewed on flat and about an inch and a 
half apart. Unless the girl were very slight 
should advise stopping the ribbon trimming 
below the hips, as straight lines running 
around the figure make the hips Jook larger. 
The bodice is made in the same manner 
trimmed with ribbon, the apologies for sleeves 
are of net edged with ribbon; a full ruffle fin- 
ishes the décolletage. Belt of white satin 
with long ends fastened on the left side. On 
the left side of the bodice and running across 
the front is a garland of exquisite morning- 
glories and leaves in their natural colors. 
Artificial flowers are being used to a great ex- 
tent this season for trimming evening gowns, 
both on the bodice and skirt. 


A new device for beautifying lace gowns is 
to inset the skirt here and there with medal- 
lions of white silk printed with roses, violets, 
etc., in natural colors, and so well done that 
it has the appearance of paiating. Of course 
this manner of trimming has to be well done, 
or it makes the gown look patched, and any- 
thing but pretty. Where the silk is let in 
the lace is finished with tiny ruches, fine 
beading or embroidery. The bodice is made 
to correspond. 


The season of knickerbockers and long 
stockings has come around again, for they are 
not worn very much in summer except for 
wheeling, as they are too warm, but for 





skating, tobogganing, and winter sports noth- 
ing could be better. We, therefore, give an 
illustration and directions for knitting stock- 
ing tops. The hand-made stockings wear 
and fit so much better that it really pays to 
make them. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 
Oxgster SALAD 1n Basxets.—Cut the 
lobster in small pieces and stir in 
with it a little French dressing, and 
set in the ice chest for two or three hours. 


pared lobster and celery and cover liberally 
with the mayonnaise. Rub the coral of the 
lobster through a strainer and scatter it over 
the contents of the shells. Place each shell 
on a perfect lettuce leaf and arrange them on 
a platter. Decorate each shell with the 
curled celery and make a handle for each 
basket from the very small claws, using two 
claws for each handle having the extremities 
of the claws meet in the top of the handle. 
Arrange them on individual plates, and serve 
to each guest. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—wNO. 395 JACKET WITH CARRICK CAPES 


Published by request 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No, 39 sent on receipt of 


coupon with remittance ot fifty cents. 


When the lobster is taken from the refrig- 
erator, mix with it an equal quantity of finely 
cut celery. This celery should not be chopped 
but shaved with a knife, cutting across the 
stalk. Prepare a mayonnaise dressing in the 
proportion of half a teaspoonful each of mus- 
tard, salt, paprika and fine sugar, to the yolks 
of two eggs and three-fourths of a cupful of 
olive oil, thin to the proper consistency with 
lemon juice and vinegar. Make some celery 
roses by cutting the celery stalks in pieces 
about an inch in length. With a sharp 
pointed knife cut down the celery from the 
end almost to the centre, having the slits 
about the distance of a pinhead apart, then 
cutting a little deeper cut between these rows. 
Cut the other end in a similar manner, 
Throw these pieces of celery into a dish of 
cold water and let them stand for several 
hours when they will be curled so as to some- 
what resemble a rose. Make the bottom of 
the baskets from the shells of the lobster, 
cutting them about five inches long and round- 
ing the corners, Fill the shells with the pre- 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR  KNIT- 
TING STOCKING TOPS 


SQUARES 


e ee top looks well worked in gray and 
black, with 4 steel needles No. 12 
or 13, in fingering. Cast on, in 

gray (G), 102 stitches and work 6 or 7 

rounds of ribbing, 1st round 3 plain, 3 purl, 

and next round 3 purl, 3 plain. Knit one 
plain round in black (B).—2nd round of bor- 

der, 1B, 2G. Repeat.—zd round. 1 B, 
1 G. Repeat.—4th round, as 2nd.—sth 

round. B all round.—6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 

rounds in gray.—In the 7th round, take 2 

together at the beginning and end of the 

round.—1oth, 11th, 12th rounds. Black. 

There are now 100 stitches on the needles. 

Each pattern takes 20.—18t round of pattern. 

2 B, 8 G, repeat.—2nd round. *, 2 B, 7 

G, 4B, 7G. Repeat from *.—3rd round. 

2 B, 6 G, 2 B, 2 G, 2 B, 6 G. Repeat from 

*,—4th round. *, 2 B, 5 G, 2 B, 4G, 2 

B, 5G. Repeat from *.—sth round. %*, 


2 B,4 G, 2 B,6 G,2 B, 4 G. Repear 
*, 2B, 3G, 2B, 8 
G, 2 B, 3G. Repeat from *.—7th round. 
*, 2 B, 2 G, 2 B, 10 G, 2 B, 2G. Repeat 
*,2B,1G,2B,; 
G,2B,5G,2B,1G. Repeat from *,— 


from *.—6th round. 


from *.—8th round. 


SLEEVES 





gth round. 
G, 6 B. 


from 9 to I. } 
in G, increasing 2 stitches in the third round 
of G. There are now again 102 stitches, 
which are required for the border, the 5 
rounds of which must now be repeated. Fin- 
ish with 6 or 7 rounds, alternately of 3 plain, 
3 purl, and 3 purl, 3 plain. Commence the 
stocking. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are : 


No. 1 Louis xv. Jacket. 
No, 2 Golt Cape 

Ne. 3 Appliqué Design. 
No. 4 Drop Skirt. 

No. § Blouse Silk W aist. 
No. 6 Lace Guimpe. 

No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. 
No, 8 Shirt Waist. 

No, g Cloth Jacket. 

No, to Golf Skirt, 

No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 


No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11, 
No. 13 Bathing Suit, 

. 14 Three Stock Collars. 

No, 15 Little Boy’s Frock. 

No, 16 Little Girl's Dress. 

No, 17 Eton Jacket. _— 

No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist.) 

No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

Three Corset Covers. 
Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
Dust Coat. 

Tunic. 

Fancy Wrap. 

Lace Coat, 

Chemise and Drawers. 

No, 28 Night Gown. 

. 29 Dressing Gown. 

No, 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
No. 31 Plain Tailor Skirt. 

No. 32 Eton Coat 

No. 33 Child's Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist. 

No. 35 Opera Coat. 

No. 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 37 Princess Evening Gown. 

. 38 Girl's Coat. 7 

. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 


No, 21 
No, 22 
No, 23 
No. 24 
No. 25 
No. 26 
No. 27 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back. 








VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH STREET, 
New York, 


ENclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No, ,......esseeeeees 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


eeeee 
ee 


Cee er eer eee eee ewes eereweereeeee® 


This ceupea must be Giled in and mailed to 
Veguc, when remittance is made for pattern. 











4 B, *,4G, 2B, 2 G,2B,4 
Repeat from *, end 2 B. Work 
these g pattern rounds in backward sequence 
Work 3 rounds in B, 4 rounds 
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Wir gi gg i gg Ni Ng Nat gl NE iad vd 
we _ AS SEEN BY HIM vw 
Ae 
BROOM AND OCEAN ACT AS PERFORMED BY 
HIM —LOOKING OUT FOR DETAILS OF A MAN'S 
LIFE ASUFFICIENT CALLING FOR A HUMAN 
BEING ENDOWED WITH INTELLECT AND 
SOUL——SEASICKNESS IN MEADOWS IS 


ANNOYING —VEXED BY NEW WO- 
MAN—PREFERS THE OLD ONE 


absolutely calm frame of mind. When 

you have arranged for a quiet day and 
an hour or more of thought, then you will 
surely find something to disturb you. All 
day we have been pitching and tossing off the 
coast of Texas. I hope we shall make Gal- 
veston this afternoon. The weather has been 
so annoying that our little excursion among 
the many islands off the Mississippi delta has 
been postponed. I was afraid to run in there 
as these waters are treacherous, There are 
sandbars innumerable. Of course, such a 


I Wonder why a man cannot get into an 


| thing asa rock is unknown, but even the old 


settlers, the Malays who lived in huts raised 
from the water on poles like rude Venices, have 
retreated inland among the salt marshes and 
the bayous of the lowlands. A glimpse of the 
wonderful island rising from the salt marsh 
from whence the Tabasco sauce comes, was 
all we had of the coast. Next week we shall 
put in at the Eads Jetties and so up the Mis- 
sissippi to New Orleans. I must have a week 
of duck shooting and a few days of fishing for 
sheepshead out in the Gulf beyond Ship 
Island. 

The salt air and the salt water give one an 
unbounded sense of freedom. I feel that 
from my small place in the world, I could 
criticize everybody and everything. I am 
even impatient with Meadows this morning. 
He has not his sea legs on and he has a 
greenish look which is not agreeable. A 
valet has no business to be sick at sea and it is 
a hard thing for me to forgive. I have always 
made this proviso in engaging servants of that 
character, They must be actually seasick 
proof. I have alwavs contended that seasick- 
ness was a freak of the imagination, and ser- 
vants have no right to own imaginations, 
They are automatons, as servants of course. 
In their official capacities—if I may give it 
such a term—they should be out of the range 
of human emotions. In fact, I am beginning 
to think that emotion, afterall, is a luxury. 

Occasionally it is a very selfish quality. In 
a woman it is picturesque, and once in a 
while a man may indulge ; but it is much 
better on the stage, with a barrier of foot- 
lights between us and the actors. It is a 
woman’s privilege to be emotional. In fact, 
it is one of her most engaging qualities. Just 
before I left New York I went to see a quaint 
little play called Miss Hobbs. Miss Annie 
Russell and Richman played delightfully in 
it. It was a bit milk and water, but it taught 
a good lesson, and it was very true to life. 
It was an absolutely modern Taming of the 
Shrew. It taught in a gentle way that man 
was very necessary for woman, as woman is 
very necessary for man. It showed that the 
companionship is what the Creator had 
planned. There are many women who have 
much finer mental organizations than men, 
but the woman who is guided by her heart 
rather than her head is the one who has the 
most charm. She may make mistakes, but 
then we are glad to be the victims. There 
is a bitter-sweet, and the pain of the sting is 
alleviated when we think of the source from 
whence it comes. But as emotions control 
everything, the woman who puts her heart 
promptings aside and tries to govern the world 
from what she considers an intellectual stand- 
point, makes a sad failure. She does not 
know ; she seems blinded to the fact that her 
inspirations come from emotions, and not 
from purely intellectual sources. And that 
is the reason why I believe the old rule of 
conditions and caste is the best, We see how 
admirably it works in India. The Hindoo 
Women are most devoted wives and the best 
of mothers, The East Indian never strives 
to step from his caste; the East Indian woman, 
following that law, never dreams of what her 
Western sister would call emancipation. I 
have always thought the wholesale education 
of the masses was a mistake, and the one 
thing I appreciate in Meadows is that he 





knows his position, and that he never has 
given any manifestation of wishing to ‘ ele- 
vate’’ himself. The history of nations shows 
us that every one of these revolutions 
caused disaster and retarded the march of civi- 
lization. 

For instance, should Meadows claim he 
was my equal, he might fancy himself in the 
end my superior. I should be ruled by my 
tailor, and I should possibly be bowing low 


Double breasted sack suit of black cheviot or Oxford mixture 
down collar with rounded points. 
Single-breasted sack suit of striped worsted stuff or Scotch tweed. 
ing collar and club tie of figured silk. 


before the man about the house who takes 
care of the boots. Such a revolution would 
bring back the horrors of the French Reign 
of Terror. And with women it is the same 
way. They are restless creatures, swayed 
here and there by some uncontrollable force. 
Make them your equals civilly, and they 
would at once want to be the superior. At 
present, I think, it is better to provide for 
their wants, to gratify their whims, to laugh 
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at their caprices, and to allow them, in other 
words, to have everything which they desire 
—of course, in reason. When our protect- 
ing power is gone, there will be anarchy in- 
deed, and the silly theories of Miss Henrietta 
Hobbs will have full sway. But Miss Hobbs 
was conquered by’'a man making love to her, 
and as the play runs, every woman can be 
won py the same manner. 

The present state of things is most com- 





MORNING 


DRESS 


Black and white silk tie 


Calf skin boots, 
Copyright, 1899, by Stein-Bloch, 


fortable. I want to feel that everything is 
going on with the smoothness of well-oiled 
machinery. I want to be certain that at the 
hour for waking Meadows comes in and 
prepares my bath, that my mail is served with 
my newspapers and my breakfast, that my 
wants and wishes are known so that I only 
need make a suggestion. If it is a cold 
morning a certain suit is put out, if I am 
going hunting or fishing or golfing or what- 


Colored shirt, 
Ca f skin boots, 
Colored shirt, high stand- | 


ever I do that I should not have to give any 
instructions. That is one of the delights of 
living. I am just a bit older than I was, and 
I do not want to be bothered with the details 
of life, and yet I know that these are most 
important. The good woman when she has 
something to do —and as the author in Miss 
Hobbs remarked, the great trouble in this 
country and in England is that the women 
have nothing to do asa rule,and then they 


High turned 


must listen to just the least whisper from that 
dear delightful darling of a Satan—is an angel. 
I do not want a wife to be a valet or a mere 
housekeeper or a pretty plaything, but then 
in the carrying out of all these little details 
for a husband, there is one motive underlying 
it, and that is the greatest of all in the world 
—-it is love. 

I remember a married woman impulsive, 
generous, and perhaps, if you will, erratic, be- 
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ing asked one day by a “ new ’’ woman to 
give her ideas of marriage, with zest putting 
forth thistheory. It is needless to say that 
her impressions were regarded as silly and she 
was looked upon as a poor misguided woman, 
and yet in the memory of years that have 
gone, both she and her husband can look 
back on this episode of their married life as 
one of which the recollection will never fade. 

But I am romancing again, and romancing 
when the ship is at beam’s ends is not exactly 
what a man should do under these circum- 
stances. Itis hard to fix what little remnant 
one has of mind left on anything. From 
the letters which were sent on board at Mo- 
bile I find little worthy of note. Packages 





have been an interesting study, you know, 
if the Bible could have settled the Woman's 
Suffrage question. But I fear that these per- 
sonages in Sacred Writ were not gallant, and 
St, Paul certainly expresses himself very much 
to the point about women speaking in meet- 
ing. And yet what more glorious influence 
hasbeen given to the cause of Christianity 
by that one figure in the New Testament, 
the model woman, who allowed her Son to 
chide her gently at the Marriage Feast of 
Cana, and who has done more for the good 
of the world and for womanhood than all 
the emancipators and agitators of centuries. 
But to return to waistcoats. I was almost 
tempted to have a Tattersall, but I saw 


WaLKING LRKLS5S 


Silk hat. 


seams, and cutis of same material on sleeves, 
No outside breast pocket. 
Buttoned patent-leather boots, 


angle and with flaps 
Worsted trousers. 
tan deer skin. 


Newmarket overcoat made of heavy Oxford gray, with strapped 


Side pockets cut on an 
Black velvet collar. 
Gloves of red or 


Copyright, 1899, by Stein-Bloch. 


of samples from tailors, American and Eng- 
lish, I never saw such gorgeous waistcoats 
to be worn with morning clothes. They are 
brilliant beyond description, and more magni- 
ficent than Solomon in all his glory might 
have been arrayed in. And here let me state 
that I admire Solomon exceedingly. He was 
the first man who seemed to pay any atten- 
tion to clothes and to appearances, and it is 
one proof of his great wisdom, just as another 
proof was that he had twenty wives, who 
loved, respected and obeyed him, and never 
tried torebel or shake the *‘yoke’’ from 
their shoulders. I wonder what old Solomon 
would have done if such a personage as the 
new woman had presented herself. It might 


Meadows did not look approval. Of course, 
he would never dare to suggest unless I asked 
his advice. Iam gettinga little stout and I 
must model myself upon the Prince of 
Wales, who is so clever in concealing this— 
almost deformity. I have also several letters 
of protest from young men. Several insist 
that they should wear white waistcoats and 
white ties with dinner coats. They claim 
that it is done in England. Well, there, the 
season is in summer and there is an excuse for 
it, but here we have no such reason to give 
in justification of such a method of dressing. 
It is neither one thing nor the other, and 
it has an unnatural effect. In England, I 
believe they are still wearing evening coats 


with velvet collars, and in England in sum- 
mer men still cling to the sash around the 
waist. These two abominations are never 
seen in New York these latter days, 

In Paris you never see white waistcoats in 
the evening. I do not always approve of the 
dressing of a Frenchman, but the white waist- 
coat, even with evening clothes, can only be 
worn by a thin man with a good figure. 
There is nothing more absurd than a fat man 
in a white waistcoat, and, if he has gone so 
far as to buy one from the block, and it does 
not fit like the paper on the wall, well—it is 
a caricature. 

This tossing is simply abominable. My 
guests have all retired to their cabins. I 
shall take a walk on deck and face the ele- 
ments, but, before I do sol shall have a little 
brandy and water. I have rung for Meadows 
three times. What is the matter? Here he 
comes. I wish he would not look so uncom- 
fortable. It actually reacts upon one’s nerves. 
He sees my displeasure, and he is trying to 
pull himself together. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


Adly let it be said, but the extremely 
useful and comfortable short covert coat 
seems to be rapidly going out of fash- 

ion. What shall we find to take its place? 
fur among all the newer overcoats of the year 
nothing has been devised so well adapted for 
morning wear in the spring and autumn 
months. Madeof English covert cloth—we 
have never been able to equal it in this coun- 
try—cut full and short, the covert coat is an 
extremely comfortable garment for walking, 
and when taken off, as it is light and of small 
bulk it can be easily carried on the arm with- 
out inconvenience. That it is no longer 
fashionable seems to be purely because of the 
tendency of the smartest men to wear clothes 
that cannot be bought ready made at the 
cheap clothing shops, and that are not, for 
this reason, worn by the masses. We shall 
miss it less, now that the winter is approach- 
ing, and perhaps, as time rolls on, the newer 
coats in their turn will meet the inevitable 
fate of universal adoption, and the covert 
coat will again return. 

Much has been said since the beginning of 
the season on the subject of the talma or rag- 
lan, by which latter name it is more popu- 
larly known. This coat is by no means new 
in England, but it is only in the last few 
months that it has become generally known 
in this country, where, as we are told, it has 
entirely supplanted the Inverness for evening 
wear. ‘* We are told,’’ I say, because the 
fact is still open to some dispute. As an 
evening overcoat, to be worn only with even- 
ing clothes, there *s no risk whatever in 
affirming that the Inverness for mild weather 
will be somewhat worn, while the heavy fur- 
lined coat for cold snowy nights will still 
continue to be the smartest. On the other 
hand the raglan is undoubtedly worn by many 
well dressed men over their evening clothes, 
and it cannot be denied that it is a graceful 
garment, and very serviceable upon wet and 
windy nights. At most, this early in the sea- 
son, it is not unsafe to predict that the raglan 
will be the smartest coat of the year. 

There are several different types of the 
raglan, though all are made upon the same 
general principle. One is very long, hang- 
ing almost to the ankles, another is cut much 
shorter, and somewhat more closely to the 
figure, modified, doubtless, in the attempt to 
transform a coat that was primarily intended 
for a sporting or water-proof garment into a 
more shapely town overcoat. The long 
raglan, cut very full to hang loosely from the 
shoulders is the more correct shape. For a 
man five feet nine inches in hight, the coat 
should be forty-eight inches long. It may 
be lined or not, as one desires, and it should 
have a velvet collar one and three-quarters or 
two inches in breadth. There is a great 
variety of cloths from which this coat may 
be made, gray twill, covert coating, Oxford, 
Cambridge, etc., or the heavier Scotch 
materials. The seams should be double 
stitched a half an inch, and the edges to cor- 
respond. The pockets are placed on the 
inside of the coat, almost vertically, and are 
reached through slits, which also enables the 
wearer to get at the pockets of his trousers 
without unbuttoning the coat. The raglan 
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has no breast pocket. It has four bone but- 
tons in front and one under the lapel for the 
tab. The sleeves are shaped somewhat to 
the arm, and have cuffs two and one-half 
inches broad, with rounded corners. The 
raglan, made of waterproof cloth, is a good 
rainy day overcoat, very much to be pre. 
ferred to the mackintosh, made of any rubber 
material, which, by the way,is now very 
little worn by men who care to dress well. 

Of the other overcoats that are being most 
worn this autumn the Chesterfield deserves 
particular description. The » Chesterfield 
should be cut single-breasted with fly front, 
and in the loose box style, reaching to the 
knees or even an inch or two below, The 
shoulders should be broad and square, with- 
out unnecessary padding, the collar of velvet 
cut "to fit very closely about the neck, and 


from one and one-half to two inches in width, | 
The edges should be double-stitched, and with- | 
out velvet or other piping. This coat should be | 


cut to hang full from the shoulders, especially 
in the back, which may be plain or with a 
seam inthe middle. It is not advisable to have 


cuffs on the sleeves, they are nat the correct | 
thing with this coat. The Chesterfield has five | 


or six buttons in front, pockets on the sides, 
made rather wide and deep, with flaps and a 
small change pocket if desired. There should 
be no outside breast pocket ; it is being placed 
upon the jackets of the sack suit again this 
season, but not upon the overcoat. 

The Chesterfield may be made of Oxford, 
Cambridge, vicuna, cheviot, lamb’s wool or 
other materials, and ought to be lined with 
silk. It should not be faced with silk, how- 
ever, as is often done, for silk facings on 
overcoats are not good form. The Chester- 
field coat is rather more worn in the morning 
than at other times, but it is correct for after- 
noon or evening. 

The frock coat has become so common 
during the past year that great care should be 
taken to secure the most perfect fit and the 
very best material, for it is only in that way 
that one may be distinguished from the great 
mass of his fellow men, all frock-coated, 
This coat is already so well known that | 
shall do no more than call attention to a few 
details. The lapels should be faced with a 
heavy lustreless silk, and there should be two 
or three buttons, covered with cloth of the 
same material as the coat, upon the sleeves. 
The waistcoat, of the same material, should be 
single-breasted, and be cut rather higher than 
heretofore. There is some diversity of opin- 
ion as to when a white duck waistcoat may 
be worn with a frock coat. Certainly, it 
may be for weddings and for afternoon teas 
and receptions, but for the street and for in- 
formal calls the dark waistcoat is the better 
form. White waistcoats should be double- 
breasted. For the trousers, striped gray 
worsted is the best material, The stripes 
must not be too broad or too apparent. 
Trousers should be cut straight and a little 
narrower than those of the sack suit. The 
proper shoes to be worn with a frock coat are 
buttoned patent leather, with narrow rounded 
toes and flat soles. It is perhaps hardly nec- 
essary to add that the shirt worn with a frock 
coat must be of plain white linen, and that 
no other than a silk hat‘is permissible under 
any circumstances. Dark ties are always to 
be preferred, except, of course, at weddings. 

While a frock coat is still the only correct 


rere 


dress for formal afternoon functions, the Eng- | 
lish morning coat or cutaway is being worn | 


by the best-dressed men for walking or for 
informal afternoon calls. It is far less com- 
mon than the frock coat, and for that reason 
a trifle smarter. The cutaway should be 
made to fit the figure, without being tight or 
uncomfortable. It should have three cloth 
buttons in front and two on the sleeves, and 
be worn buttoned over a single-breasted waist- 
coat of the same material. The trousers 
worn with this coat are of the same cut and 
material as those worn with the frock, and, 
as with the frock, the hat must be the con- 
ventional silk. Shoes, however, may be 
either buttoned patent leather or calfskin, 
well polished. 


The collar worn with the frock or cutaway f 


coat should be of the high standing variety ; 
a turn-over collar does not look well with 
anything but sporting clothes, a dinner coat, 
or the morning sack suit. I may say, too, 
that this applies equally well to the club tie. 
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[More. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications wili receive immediate attention.] 


MY LADY AND ALLAN DARKE 


BY CHARLES DONNELL GIBSON, 
LAN COMPANY 


Elodrama, undisguised, is Mr. Gib- 
M son’s narrative, which, opening with 
a pretty bit of sylvan life, and the 
usual mutually attracted young man and girl, 
veers suddenly around at the end of the first 
chapter, shipwrecks the hero, and plunges 
him into experiences that tax his inventive- 
ness and his endurance. The villain of the 
tale is a very heavy one, indeed, whose malev- 
olence permeates many pages of thestory. He 
suggests an old-fashioned Bowery melodrama 
wrongdoer in his reckless unscrupulousness. 
As the narrative is told in the first person 
singular, the reader has assurance from the 
outset that the machinations of the blood- 
thirsty Burton do not entirely overcome the 
luckless hero, but they succeed sufficiently 
near -to prevent a life even of imprisonment 
from being monotonous. 

The lady of the story will not be to the 
taste of many readers—although the author 
evidently thinks her ideally fine—some of her 
acts being too ill-bred and silly to be excused, 
even on the plea of impulsiveness. For in- 
stance, she rewards a man in a curious fashion 
for saving her life, and this is the story of her 
deed : 
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**It was not until a week later that I saw 
My Lady again. I was on my customary 
stroll to the beach, where I went every day in 
the vain hope of catching sight of a sail that I 
might call to my assistance in some way. My 
Lady had evidently returned from riding very 
lately, for she carried her whip in one hand, 
while the other supported the sweeping folds 
of her skirt. Where we met, the path was 
narrow, running along the top of a long dune. 
Naturally, I stepped aside to let her pass, pres- 
sing close against a clump of myrtle bushes, that 
she might have plenty of room. There was 
not a chance of contact, even had she pro- 
ceeded straight along the path ; but she chose 
to show her contempt for me by stepping out 
of the path and walking along the edge of the 
dune—a dangerous proceeding, for on the 
seaward side it had been eaten away by the 
spring storms, and was liable to go down with 
a crash at any moment, 

** J could have smiled at this childish mode 
of displaying her feelings, had it not been for 
the really serious danger she was incurring 
I should not have cared to see even my worst 
enemy walking where, at any moment, the 
ground might crumble beneath him, and drop 
him more than thirty feet under a covering of 
countless tons of sand. And the death of even 
one of the slaves, in such a way, when I was 
present, would inevitably seal my fate. Noth 
ing could persuade the mad inhabitants of this 
strange island that I was not responsible for 
the disaster. 

*¢ While I was thinking of this, she was 
approaching, not rapidly, but as though she 
were casually strolling along with never a soul 
in sight. She held her head high, and it was 
this very steadfastness of gaze that led almost 
to disaster; for with her eyes so raised she 


«could not well heed ner footing, and failed to 


notice a tangled clump of grass that lay di- 
rectly in her way. It caught her foot. She 
stumbied, swayed, and fora moment it seemed 
to me that she must pitch headlong over the 
edge of the dune. Instinctively I bounded 
forward, and seized her firmly around the 
waist, and at that moment I felt the sandy 
cliff, probably loosened by the additional weight 
and shock, giving way beneath my feet. For 
one horrible moment I thought we were both 
doomed ; the next, with a supreme effort, I 
had half jumped, half thrown myself back- 
ward, carrying her with me, while the whole 
edge of the bank on which we had stood 
thundered down to the beach below. I can 
claim no credit for the act ; it was so entirely 
instinctive and unconscious that when I found 


myself lying flat across the path, with My 
Lady by my side, for a moment I wondered 
where I was, and how I haa come there. 

* J had fallen with considerable force, and 
the fright and the shock together made me 
tremble violently as I rose quickly and took 
My Lady’s hand to assist her to rise. If my 
fingers had been of red-hot iron, she could not 
have recoiled more suddenly or more vio- 
lently. With a movement expressing exag- 
gerated aversion, she drew away and sprang 
to her feet. So suddenly had the whole epi- 
sode occurred that as she rose she still grasped 





strange island. I had small time for thought, 
however, for a great negro bounded panting up 
the dune from the landward side and paused 
beside her. She extended the whip to him, 
while with the other hand she pointed at me. 

‘* € Theodore, lash that creature’s face !” 

“ She spoke in a perfectly calm and even a 
voice, with not a trace of emotion, as though 
the command were the most ordinary one 
imaginable. The negro looked at me, I 
looked back at him ; and if my face reflected 
my feelings, I do not wonder that he recoiled 
and hesitated. 








GENERAL KING 


(See text) 


her whip and skirt, though the mask had fal- 
len from her face to the ground. 

‘©¢ What!’ she exclaimed, 
* You would touch me!’ 

‘She drew back her arm with a grand 
gesture that I could not help admiring, even 
at such a moment. In another instant the 
lash would have struck me, but her thoughts 
were even swifter than her motions. Even 
as her arm swung forward she checked it, and 
raised the whistle that hung at her belt. 

*¢ She said, with vast contempt, after blow- 
ing a prolonged blast, * It would be too much 
honor.” 

‘*I stood gazing at her passionate face in 
utmost astonishment, It was true that I had 
touched her, and with considerable force, too, 
but only to save her life; and my taking her 
hand afterward was merely such a measure of 
common civility as the meanest slave would 
have offered and she would not have refused. 
She appeared perfectly sane, and I believed 
she was so, vet she was swayed by as mad a 
humor as the other mad inhabitants of this 


furiously, 


264 


*¢¢ But, My Lady, I doan’ : 

‘*If she had any scruples about touching 
me, she had none in his case. She swung 
the whip with a vicious swish, and a whitish 
line sprang across the negro’s black cheek. 
He leaped back with a cry of pain. 

*¢¢ Will you argue with me ?’ she de- 
manded, fiercely.”’ 
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Tramping with Tramps, by Josiah Flynt : 
Century Co. 

Evolution by Atrophy, by Jean Demoor, 
Jean Massart and Emile Vandervelde: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The Surface of Things, by Charles Wald- 
stein : Small, Maynard & Co. 

The Jingle Book, by Carolyn Wells: Mac- 
millan Co. 

The King’s Jester, by Caro Atherton Du- 
gan : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Predicaments, by Louis Evan Shipman : 
Life Publishing Co. 


GENERAL CHARLES KING 


¢ ee subject of this notice is the son of 
General Rufus King, a descendant 
of Rufus King, the first American 
Minister to England, and, through his mother, 
Charles King traces his ancestry back to John 
Eliot, apostle to the Indians. He was born 
in Albany, New York, in 1844, and became 
a cadet and instructor in West Point. He 
was in New Orleans in 1871-74, when he tried 
his hand on a first story, which met with a 
refusal. Joining the Fifth Cavalry, Charles 
King fought against the Indians, and gained 
the experiences of military life on the plains 
which he has done in story. During these 
troubles with the Apaches (1871-75) he was 
wounded and on his retirement he turned his 
attention to fiction. In 1898, however, 
President McKinley appointed him brigadier- 
general of volunteers, and he went to the 
Philippines to serve under General Merritt, 


General King’s stories are typical of American | 


military life. The American soldier has been 
described, and the Western military posts have 


furnished the backgrounds for many romantic } 


scenes. His long series of books include : 
The Colonel’s Daughter (1883); Marion’s 
Faith (1886) ; The Desertion from the Ranks 
(1888); A War-time Wooing (1888); Be- 
tween the Lines (1889); Camping with 
Crook (1890); Captain Blake (1881); By 
Land and Sea (1891); Trials of a Staff- 
Officer, semi-autobiographic (1893); Foes in 
Ambush (1893); Cadet Days (1894); An 
Initial Experience (1894); Waring’s Peril 
(1895); Captain Close (1895); Sargeant 
Cresus (1895); Fort Frayne (1895) ; Star- 
light Ranch (1895 ) ; Sunset Pass : an Apache 
Tale (1896); Warrior Gap (1897); From 
School Field to Battle-field (1898) ; Ray’s Re- 
cruit (1888) ; and A Wounded Name (1898); 
He has also written Famous and Decisive Bat- 
tles of the World (1884). General King’s 
latest book is entitled Found in the Philip- 
pines. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 
STEPHEN 


CTIVE SERVICE. By 

A CRANE. Freperick A. SrToxss 

Company. One of the first sen- 
tences that strikes the eye is ‘And you want 
to marry ’’—his voice grew tragic—*‘ you 
want to marry the Sunday editor of the New 
York ‘Eclipse.’’’ This is what the hero- 
ine’s father says to her. We must confess 
that our sympathies are at once enlisted for 
the father. However, we have to get used to 
viewing the Sunday editor of the ** Eclipse"’ 
in a romantic light, just as the father must. 
He takes the girl to Greece ; but it is no use 
to try to outwit a Sunday editor. The latter 
goes to Greece also. There is a good deal of 
New York slang in this story, which is more 
reportorial than literary in style. 


INVISIBLE LINKS. By Sema La- 
Gertor, Lmtce, Brown & Company. 
This author’s latest volume of stories and 
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sketches shows the same play of fantasy, the | 


same sympathy with nature, and the same 
choice diction as the Miracles of Anti- 
christ, and The Story of Gésta Berling. 
Fourteen stories, sketches, legends, and 
fantastic essays make Invisible Links a read- 
able book. 


THE YELLOW DANGER. By M. P. 
Suret. R.F.Fenno anp Company, The 
author pictures in his strange story an imagi- 





rr 





THI 


nary awakening of China, and the overrunning ff 


of Europe by Mongolian hordes A clever con- 
ceit, and not altogether improbable, if war and 
plague, introduced from China, should turn all 
of Europe into a charnel house, 


A STUDY OF ELIZABETH BAR- 
RETT BROWNING. By Littan Wiit- 
1nG. The author lingered for two summers 
in Florence amid the scenes Mrs. Browning 
knew and loved, and then followed all traces 
of her in Rome, Venice and England. Miss 
Whiting has pictured her artistic nature and 
spiritual qualities, and has applied herself to 
the task with a sincere devotion, She 
seems to have approached her subject with 
awe. 


THE INSECT WORLD. A ReEapING 
Book or Enromotocy, Compitep AnD Ep!- 
TED By CLrarENcE Moorges Wexrp. OD. ArP- 
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pLETON AND Company. Much information 
regarding the world of insects is packed into 
a new volume belonging to Dr, Harris’s series 
of Home Reading Books. Children may read 
here in entertaining and instructive selections 
many curious facts about the lives and habits 
of ants, flies, locusts, caterpillars, butterflies, 
bees, wasps, fireflies, and other familiar in- 


sects. There are numerous illustrations, 


LITTLE INDIAN FOLK. By Epwin 
Wittarp Deminc AND Tuergse O. Deminc. 
Freperick A. Stokes anp Company, ‘This 
work shows a series of colored pictures of the 
Indian children, We see them playing with 
boats in adobe huts, in their canoes, learning 
to shoot with arrows, taking care of their 
small brothers and sisters, leading the horses 
to pasture, or being frightened by the Indian 
bugaboo. The text accompanying these in- 
teresting pictures is simple and pleasing. The 
book is an interesting contribution to our 
knowledge of the wild life of this continent, 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 
By Morcan Rospertson. Tue Century 
Company. ‘The author of these tales of the 
sea has been a sailor for many years and brings 
to his task of writing marine adventures both 
knowledge and experience. These tales deal 
with the battleships and pirates, naval condi- 
tions of the past, and the future possibilities 
of war at sea. All of these stories have 
appeared in the popular magazines. 


IN FRIENDSHIP’S NAME. Com- 
PILED BY VOLNEY STREAMER, BRENTANO’S. 
This selection of extracts relative to friendship 
was first privately printed in 1887, in Chi- 
cago. The work is now in its tenth edition. 
Particularly fine is Omar Khayyam’s : 


‘* He who has a thousand friends 
Has not a friend to spare, 
And he who has one enemy 

Will meet him everywhere.’ 


WHAT MAKES A FRIEND. Com- 
PILED BY VoLNEY STREAMER. BRENTANO’S, 
This selection is uniform with the above, and 
was first brought out in Chicago, in 1892. 





The “Popular Shop” 


CORDIALLY INVITING VISITORS 
TO MAKE LEISURLY INSPECTION 
OF THE 
MANY SEASONABLE ATTRACTIONS 


THE PICTURESQUE FOREIGN WALL 
PAPERS. 

“ LIBERTY’? FURNISHING 
FABRICS. 


THE 


THE COLONIAL WOOL CARPETS. 
THE BOMBAY FIBRE MATS. 
THE ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS. 


THE MASSIVE CARVED OAK 
FURNITURE. 
THE QUAINT MISSION TABLES AND 
CHAIRS. 
THE OLD ENGLISH WING CHAIRS. 
THE MADEIRA WICKER SEATS. 


THE INTERESTING METAL AND 
POTTERY. 


Wall Papers and ‘‘ Liberty ” Fabrics. 
(Parcels $5.00 and over) 
Carriage Free to all Parts of the States. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO., 
42d St. W.—at sth Ave. 


(Trademarks Reg'd.) 
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Like its companion volume the extracts are 
chosen from many sources, 


NOUVELLES ETUDES SUR LE XIXe 
SIECLE. By Epovarp Rop, Perrin et Cie. 
M. Rod, the accomplished critic, writes of 
the fiction of Alphonse Daudet, Anatole 
France, Victor Hugo, Emile Hennequin and 
gives critical estimates of Arnold Becklin, 
Schopenhauer, a tragedy of Sudermann, 
Fogazzaro, Contemporary Idealism, Those 
wishing to read an instructive French book 
on important modern subjects will be inter- 
ested in what Rod has to say, 


A LOCAL HABITATION. By Wa cter 
Leon Sawyer, SMALL, Maynarp anp Com- 
pany. A photographic picture of a certain 
social strata and certain types in American life. 
Carter,a journalist, is dismissed from the Daily 
Ledger in Boston, during a “‘panic year ” 
and is forced to drop several stages below his 
heretofore social position. His associates in 
the cheap boarding-house at first amuse him 
and disturb him and he resolves to turn them 
all into ‘* copy *’ fora novel. A certain sly 
little god interferes with this programme. 


THE CROWN OF LIFE. By Georce 
Gissinc. Frepertick A. Stokes Com- 
pANy. Again a sentimental story of life in 
London, written more conservatively than 
many modern books. The Crown of Life is 
love, and Mr. Gissing has built a very pretty 
romance, and endowed hero and heroine with 
high ideals of the affection that binds them. 


THE BRONZE BUDDHA. By Cora 
Linn Daniers. Lirtie, Brown anv Com- 
PANY, The scene of this story is laid in New 
York, and the search is for a bronze Buddha, 
an idol of an Indian temple, which had been 
the object of worship for centuries, and which 
had become lost during an _ insurrection. 
There is also a jewel in the story—a sapphire 
carved of the head of the same Buddha, which 
the heroine owns. The body of the Buddha 
contains jewels priceless in value, 

LEO DAYNE. By Marcaret Aucusta 
Ketiocc. James H. West Company. 


‘H. JANTZEN 


MAKER OF SMART 


Boots and Shoes 


FOR 
Ladies, Gentlemen and 
Children 


242 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Near 16th Street 





Makes a Pie That 
Melts in Your Mouth 


Those who know Libby’s delicious 
Mince Meat never bother with the 
labor of makinga winter’s supply 
of home-made. 

Libby’s is so convenient, whole- 
some, pure. 

Put up in packages enough 
two large mince pies. 

Ask your grocer or write 






for 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
Drop a postal for booklet, new edition, 
“How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 





The heroine has religious doubts and a 
faithful heart for a faithless lover, and in- 
evitably she suffers. 


HONOR OF ‘THIEVES. 
Curctirre Hyne. R. F. Fenno anp Com- 
PANY. A story of the sea, this tale is en- 
livened with pirates and a cyclone, and much 
of the action passes in the neighborhood of 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Everglades. 


By C. J. 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS. By Jorr 
Cuanpter Harris. Hovcuton, Mirrcimn 


AND ComPANny. 
blefinger, and Mr. Rabbit at Home will be 
glad to welcome a new story in the series of 
delightful plantation tales. Again we meet 
Sweetest Susan and Buster John, and a char- 
acter much better drawn than either of these 
—Drusilla. To the reader's regret there are 
only two Brer Rabbit stories, and these are 
related by Uncle Remus’s rival—Aunt Mi- 
nervy Ann, 


A BITTER HERITAGE. 
Story or Love anp ApvenTurE. By Joun 
Brounpette Burton. D. APPLETON AND 
Company. Some of the action of this story 
passes in British Honduras, ‘‘ the land of the 
Golden Sun.’’ Half-breeds, monkeys, par- 
rots, and Britishers are set in a background of 
tropical forests, and various thrilling adventures 
take place among the palm and mangroves in 
sound of the blue sea. The hero finds not 
what he came to seek, but is blessed by | 
achievement of another kind. 


THE PERFECT WAGNERITE. By 
Bernard SHaw. Herpert S. Stone anp 
Company, This clever little work is likely 
to highly exasperate the fervid Wagnerite 
For the author evolves a bit of special plead- 
ing and endeavors to demonstrate that the 
Ring must be regarded as an elaborate species 
of Socialistic tract. Thus, Alberich is a 
grasping capitalist, and the flames guarding 
and surrounding Briinhilde’s rock are sym- 
bolic of the creeds of the Churches. 

Apart from this whimsicality, the book is 
eminently readable on account of the clearness 
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The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard for 
Gentlemen. 
ALWAYS EASY. 


The Name “ BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped 


“FRET on every loop. 
a , 






















CUSHION 
BUTTON 


«CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — never 
slips, tears nor unfastens. 
Every Pair Warranted. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Sample Pair, Silk 50c, Cotton 
De. lailed on receipt 

of price. 
GEO. FROST CO. 
Makers 


Boston, Mass 
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| HULBERT PROS 
| Send for catalogue. 


No. Sea 


933 BROADWAY. 21ST AND 22D STS. 


A Beautiful Coiffure 


is of more importance to a lady's toilet than a handsome 
gown, and of all adjuncts to a becoming Coiffure the 


Newhort Coil 


is the most effective and becoming. Same is made of all 
long, natural wavy hair, and is so made as to enable any 
lady to arrange her back hair into various handsome 
coiffures with ease; the 


Marie Antoinette 


frontis piece is most charming, and while natural looking 
to the wearer is at the same time a great comfort, as it is 
always in condition ready to adjust, 


Wigs and Toupees 


for ladies and gentlemen, when of my make, possess 
every advantage of lightness, individuality and quality, 
and are so natural in appearance as to defy the closest in- 
spection. 


Hair Ornaments 


unequalled in style, variety and quality, every one is an 
original creation and is therefore exclusive ; the assort- 
ment comprises only the genuine tortoise shell, amber, 
ject, rhinestones, satins, velvets, laces, etc,, etc, 


4 T his firm has no branches or agents. “@& 


A. SIMONSON, 


933 BROADWAY. 21ST AND 22D STS. 








Fine Blooded Cattle, Sheep, Hogs 


Poultry, Sporting Dogs, Send stamps 
for Catalogue. 150 engravings. 
N.P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


GYMNASTIC APPARATUS 


HOME EXERCISERS, ROWING MACHINES, CHEST 
WEIGHTS, DUMB BELLS _ INDIAN CLUBS, ETC 
We have everything for indoor and outdoor sperts. 
& Co., 236 Fifth Avenue, N. 
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with which the plot isdescribed. The appre- 
ciations of Wagner’s music are by no means 
the least interesting part of the book. 


FOR THE SAKE OF THE DUCH- 
ESSE. By S. Watxey.  Frepericxk A. 
Stoxes Company. A romantic story of a 
gentleman of the sword and a fair lady, for 
whose sake he risks much, too much, in fact. 


WABENO THE MAGICIAN, By 
Maset Oscoop Wricut. THe MacmiLLan 
Comrany. The sequel to Tommy Anne and 
the Three Hearts is equally attractive. It is 
a pretty story for children, into which are 
woven tales of Indian lore. Every episode 
and story will increase a child’s love of nature 
and of animals, 


THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. 
By Sir Witt1am Macnay, Bart. D. Ap- 
PLETON AND Company. ‘*I have got into 
all my London feelings, which come to me 
immediately I pass Hyde Park Corner. I am 
heartless, selfish, insolent, worldly and frivo- 
lous, Pardon the vices inevitable in the 
greatest of cities.”’ This quotation from 
Sydney Smith at the opening of the book 
leads us to expect a tale of London society. 
It is fairly well told, but cannot be placed on 
a level with Benson’s or Miss Fowler’s clever 
books on the same subject of modern London 
life. 


CUPID AND THE FOOTLIGHTS. 
By James L. Forp. Frepericxk A. StToxes 
Company. The author of The Literary 
Shop has written a novel story—a short tale 
of theatrical and newspaper life—which is 
printed in the form of facsimiles of letters 
and newspaper clippings. The illustrations 
are by Archie Gunn, 


THE STRONG ARM. By Rosert 
Barr. A collection of some dozen stories 
is offered to the reader in this volume, They 
are full of romantic spirit and vigorously 
told. Gentlemen, the King, in particular, 
is an excellent short story. 


LITTLE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
By Maset Humpurey. Frevericx A. 
Stoxes Company. The little soldiers and 
sailors who play at being Schley and Dewey, 
who raise the flag at Santiago and take 
Manila, and go through scenes of carnage 
with their little tin soldiers, are natural and 
charming children, with sweet and intelli- 
gent faces. It is doubtful if thoughtful 
mothers will care to put such scenes of car- 
nage, terrible, though necessary, before their 
innocent little ones. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
(Continued from page iv) 


the waistline in the back, and shelving in the 
front. Broad revers of guipure with a pretty 
ruche of lace, which gives a becoming full- 
ness; black velvet rosettes finish it off at 
either end. Full plaited vest of white chiffon, 
and collar of tucked chiffon. Velvet girdle. 

Fig. 5901—School sailor suit of striped 
flannel, with collar and dickey of white linen 
braided with white; tie to match. Sailor 
cap of white cloth. 

Fig. 5918.—Pink Liberty satin side-plaited 
skirt with handsome overdress of all-over 
lace, box-plaited from the yoke, which is of 
the satin, run in hand-pinched tucks; high 
Directoire collar of lace, wired. A broad 
band of insertion outlines the yoke, and ex- 
tends far down over the shoulders. Sleeves 
are made of plaited satin in a long hanging 
puff that reaches to the elbow. Girdle of 
lace insertion over pink satin, holds the drap- 
ery tightly to the figure in the back, and 
fastens under the box-plait in the front. 

Fig. 5§933.—Coat for girl of eight or ten 
years, made of dark blue cloth, with white 
leather belt stitched. Collar and'cuffs of white 
corded silk edged with narrow mink and 
double ruffles of white plaited liberty silk. 
Hat of blue felt stitched and trimmed with 
bows of dark blue and white satin ribbon. ~* 

Fig. 5938.—Suit of Scotch tweed, made 
with Norfolk jacket and full knickerbockers, 
white Eton collar, red silk tie. 


CY WARMAN 


His American writer has discovered a 

j new path for his pen, and a new 
field for his fiction, and moreover, 

has met with popular approval, For about 
eight years he has been before the public as 
an author; in 1892 the New York Sun in- 
troduced him to its public as the Poet of the 
Rockies. Since that time Mr. Warman has 
published many books, poems and sketches 
and magazine articles, that have appealed to 
a constantly growing audience. The subject 
of this sketch was born at Greenup, IIl., on 
22 June, 1855, and, after receiving a com- 
mon school education, he became a farmer 














CY WARMAN 


and wheat-broker at Pocahontas, Ill. In 
1880 the young man went to Colorado and 
worked in the machine shops of the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railway. For some years 
he was a locomotive fireman and engineer, 
then he became editor of railway books, 
and subsequently of a Colorado newspaper. 
His experiences afforded material for fiction, 
and this is embodied in Tales of an ‘Engineer, 
Frontier Stories, The Express Messenger, 
Story of the Railroad. 

By a singular coincidence the Scribner’s 
Sons published last year Mr. Warman’s 
Frontier Stories on the very day that the 
D. Appleton’s Company brought out The 
Story of the Railroad, and this year there 


came near being another such instance 
of simultaneous publication. Snow and the 
Headlight was to have been published 


by the latter firm last February, following 
the success of The Story of the Railroad ; but 
it was delayed and did not appear until the end 
of July, and on the first of September Charles 
Scribner’s Sons issued the White Mail, 
another railroad novel. 

During the past summer Mr. Warman has 
visited the Klondike, where he finds condi- 
tions greatly changed. There is a new trail 
of rail and river, and the travel is both easy 
and pleasant. The country, too, has changed; 
and the people are not the same people that 
were there two years ago. Mr, Warman is 
writing a book about the Klondike of to-day, 
which he has named A Pleasure Trip to a 
Busy Country, and in this he will describe 
the Northwest *¢ after the wonderful changes 
wrought by the trail-maker, the Path-finder 
and the river steamer.”” 

Mr. Warman traveled three years in the 
Orient and in Europe. He lives in London, 
Ontario, Canada. Another interesting fact 
in regard to Mr. Warman is that he married 
Miss Myrtle Marie Jones, the original of the 
song Sweet Marie, of which he is the author. 


MODISH JEWELS 


c Se queen jewel of the moment is the 
emerald —not the diamond cut em- 
erald we are most familiar with, but 

large square.cut stones, green cubes set in dia- 
mond frames, for every purpose a stone of 
such value could be put to. An emerald from 
India is also high in favor, and newly intro- 
duced in elaborate necklaces with separate 
pendants, having floriated diamond settings. 
As cabuchons of great size, oval and square, 
as well as in pear shaped drops, they are ex- 
quisitely lovely, In color they are paler than 
the more precious emerald, and have less bril- 
liancy, but their effect is none the less beauti- 
ful and imposing for corsage and neck adorn- 
ments. 

Opals from Mexico, colossal in size, but 
less aflame with vibrating color, are having 
their success as corsage brooches — heart- 
shaped, mounted with a rim of large and bril- 
liant diamonds. There is a massiveness about 
this ornament which suits some tastes far bet- 
ter than more artistic conceptions. 

The turquoise is still a great favorite, as it 
must always remain, but it has been so ruth- 
lessly imitated in pinchbeck, that the craze is 
no longer what it has been. 

Pearls reign triumphant year after year, 
being found in greater beauty and size than 
was thought possible when their modishness 
was slumbering. Now one string alone is 
looked upon as a certificate of social value, 
and one’s rank is determined by the added 
rows, length of string and the size and lustre 
of the individual pearls. These stones retain 
their brightness and color by being constantly 
worn, it is said; and for that reason has the 
fashion crept in of wearing one or more 
strings above the high neck-band of one’s 
gown. Foreign women are never seen with- 
out them, night or day. 

Rings to be counted nouveau cri must have 
one of those emerald cubes in the centre set 
with diamonds on all four sides, or brilliantly 
flanked bythem. Pearl rings come under the 
same category, the pearls being enormous for 
ring mounting. A very slight 
gradation is noticed in the half 
circles of five, which are the cor- 
rect thing. All half-circle rings 
are in vogue, whether of diamonds 
or any of the precious stones. 
Solitaire rings are demodé. Their 
charm has fled. Prosperity de- 
mands a half wreath of stones 
once the pride and delight of a 
woman’s heart when they shone 
on her fingers singly. 

Small brooches are as popular 
as ever, The most noticeable 
movement is that wreaths and 


hearts have open centres, the rims 
alone jeweled. 
smart choice, 
Necklaces, in which dog-collars 
are included, have become such 
royal ornaments that small for- 
Checks g 


These are the 


tunes are paid for them. 





are paid now for these baubles which at one 
time would have been a comfortable dot for 
men’s daughters. Platina is the accepted 
medium for diamond setting and most in 
vogue. Such intricate and interwoven de- 
signs as engravers delight in are copied most 
effectively in diamond settings for elaborate 
corsage ornaments, such as divide into sec- 
tions and may be separately worn, as well as 
superb dog-collars. A new motif for corsage 
adornment has three-section brooches, in the 
centre of each a square emerald mounted with 
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elaborate frame of foliage branches, These 
brooches are attached by ornate diamond 
chains, several together, in the most graceful 
manner. Chain necklaces, with jewels 
spaced off and rare gems depending from the 
ends, are as fashionable as ever. Sometimes 
the chain itself is of slender design in gold, 
but the jewels which swing below are price. 
less. 

Chain bracelets are grand chic. These 
arm circlets are set in diamonds, rubies, sap- 
phires, pearls, and two or three are worn on 
one arm. Like the necklaces, gold chains 
hold rarely beautiful jewels swinging from 
shorter chains. 

Long chains have become treasure mines, 
so thickly set are they with stones of value, 
Chains themselves are often noticeable for 
their rare workmanship, while their jeweled 
copies of antique clasps increase the value and 
beauty of other very choice examples. Long 
strings of small diamonds or small pearls are 
one of the extravagant motives. Short cravat 
or necktie chains offer another replica of the 
long chain, with the addition of a pendant 
jewel on each end, which shows off to ad- 
vantage. 

Corsage ornaments for décolleté gowns in- 
clude a Jarge number of charming conceits, 
none, perhaps, considered more chic than the 
largest crescent which stretches fully five 
nches in diameter, and requires diamonds of 
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the purest water, and in size quite enormous 
through the centre. Dragon-flies, like all 
other ornaments, are huge ; so are stars, 
sunbursts, swallows, butterflies and flower 
branches. 

Earrings are making no marked stride s0 
far. Many are wearing them who have had 
them reset, or restored after long disuse, but 
the younger generation do not care to submit 
to the barbaric ordeal of ear piercing, so sug 
gestive of the next step—nose piercing. One 
is as civilized as the other. 











